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PARAGUAY’S  NEW  ERA  IN 
STOCK  RAISING  '/  v 

WHEN  the  call  for  larger  supplies  of  food  is  still  echoing 
around  the  world  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  South  America  only  a  few  years  ago  many  cattle 
were  allowed  to  perish  by  drowning.  Such  an  instance 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  while  traveling  through 
the  lowlands  of  Paraguay  during  the  wet  season.  Extensive 
areas  of  this  part  of  the  country  were  submerged,  owing  to  a  period 
of  unusually  heavy  rains,  and  although  hills  and  rolling  uplands  lay 
near,  lack  of  human  direction  and  foresight  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
vast  numbers  of  fine  beef  cattle.  Such  occurrences,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  continue,  for  to-day  the  demand  for  meat  products  has 
quickened  the  activities  of  stockmen  the  world  over,  and  skilled 
cattle  raisers  have  sought  newer  fields,  where  suitable  and  natural 
conditions  will  enable  them  to  develop  their  industry;  and  in  their 
search  they  have  gone  far  away  and  to  hitherto  undeveloped  regions. 

Few,  if  any,  countries  furnish  a  better  illustration  of  this  statement 
than  Paraguay — a  Republic  comprising  a  largo  part  of  the  heart 
of  South  America.  Situated  far  distant  from  the  pulsating  activities 
of  a  manufacturing,  mining,  seafaring,  or  even  a  modernized  agricul¬ 
tural  or  stock-raising  world,  Paraguay  stretches  in  undulating  hills 
and  plains  over  an  area  from  the  Gran  ('haco,  the  terra  incognita  on 
the  west,  to  the  Alto  Parana  on  tho  east — a  region  of  the  earth  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  190,000  scjuarc  miles,  which  has  only  about  five  persons 
per  square  mile,  or  a  whole  population  estimated  at  1,000,000  people. 
This  scarcity  of  human  population,  so  far  below  what  might  and 
eventually  will  be  maintained  on  Paraguay’s  fertile  lands,  is  one  of 
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Photo  by  C.  R.  Btrots. 

VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE  POUT  OF  ASUNCION. 

AllhmiKh  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  port  is  only  about  aX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  I’araKuay  River  affords  an  artery  for  ocean  steamers 
of  considerable  draft,  os  well  as  for  a  vast  numl>cr  of  smaller  vessels  which  ply  Ijctwcen  Buenos  -Vires  and  -Vsuncirtn.  From  the  latter  city  there  is  a  service  of  steamers 
for  hundre<ls  of  miles  northward  to  Corumba  in  Brazil,  passing  by  various  river  ports,  including  I’inasco.  In  the  distance  in  the  picture  wc  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
steamer  bound  up  the  river. 
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THE  DOCKS  AT  ASUNCI6N. 

Tile  picture  shows  the  customhouse  and  the  condition  of  the  docks. 
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the  conditions  that  tend  to  draw  outside  capital,  tempting  the  great 
corporation  with  its  various  activities  to  develop  these  virgin  fields. 

Foreign  corporations  operating  enterprises  in  Paraguay,  while  not 
as  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  southern  continent, 
are  now  sufficient  in  number  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  world;  and  the  fact  that  the  newer  companies 
are  progressing  if  not  already  returning  dividends  speaks  well  for 
future  prospects. 

The  "flowing  road”  to  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  best  traffic  arteries 
in  the  world,  and  ocean-going  vessels  navigate  this  great  river  as 
far  as  Asuncion,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
actual  experience  of  passing  from  the  rough  waters  of  the  southern 
ocean  onto  the  broad  and  yellowish  current  of  the  Plata  is  not  without 
interest — as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  the  vast  and  rather  tranquil 
expanse  suggests  a  river  of  gold  rather  than  silver  (plata).  A 
hundred  miles  inland  stands  Buenos  Aires,  nearly  30  miles  from  its 
little  neighbor,  Colonia,  on  the  opposite  shore  in  Uruguay. 

The  water  route  to  Paraguay  is  not,  however,  the  only  practical 
means  of  access  to  this  inland  country,  for  the  railway  from  Buenos 
Aires  affords  an  even  (juicker  if  not  less  expensive  service.  Water 
transportation  for  freight,  however,  seems  destined  to  be  the  cheaper 
means  of  transport  for  some  time  to  come;  and  in  the  case  of  Para¬ 
guay’s  commerce  and  industry,  the  well-watered  country  affords  a 
vast  number  of  cheap  fluvial  arteries  toward  outside  markets. 

Interesting  as  it  usually  is  to  enter  the  mouth  and  lower  reaches 
of  a  great  river,  it  is  still  more  appealing  to  many  travelers  to  embark 
on  one  of  the  small  steamers  at  Asuncion  and  proceed  toward  the 
interior  and  little-known  lands  of  a  great  continent,  where  population 
is  extremely  sparse,  life  primitive  to  a  degree,  and  where  forest  and 
plain  appear  to  be  about  as  they  were  molded  by  the  Creator.  But 
along  the  winding  course  of  the  Paraguay,  a  name  borne  by  the  upper 
waters  of  this  natural  artery,  small  trading  posts  have  gradually 
grown  to  hamlets  or  villages  and,  in  the  case  of  Concepcion,  to  a  place 
claiming  25,000  people. 

Most  virgin  countries  adaptable  to  live  stock  are  producers  of 
meat  foods  before  they  become  great  in  agricultural  production.  In 
the  United  States  this  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  gradual  en¬ 
croachment  of  agriculture  on  lands  that  formerly  abounded  in  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  animals  that  are  grouTi  for  human  foods. 

Not  many  j’ears  ago  the  United  States  was  the  world’s  greatest 
exporter  of  beef.  To-day  the  vast  pampas  of  Argentina  are  furnish¬ 
ing  more  beef  for  foreign  consumption  than  do  the  plains  of  our 
Golden  West;  in  the  United  States  the  growing  of  cattle  is  declining 
j  ear  by  year,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  taking  the  place  of 
the'romantic  cowboy,  and  cereal  crops  being  gro^\^^  where  the  lowing 


Photos  by  C.  R.  Stroti. 

TYPICAL  PLAIN  AND  FOREST  SCENES  IN  PARAGUAY. 

Upper:  One  of  the  hreciing  herds  of  the  International  Products  Co.’s  properties  west  of  the  Paraguay  River  in 
the  region  of  Puerto  Pinasco.  Lower:  A  battery  of  quebracho  carts,  between  the  big  wheels  of  which  the 
swaying  logs  are  transported  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to  the  Puerto  Pinasco  extract  plant.  The 
carts  are  drawn  by  four  or  more  oxen. 


Photos  by  C.  R.  Strots. 

TWO  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY’S  MAIN  STRUCTURES. 

U pper:  General  view  of  the  quebracho  extract  plant  at  Puerto  Pina.sco.  This  l.'i.OOO-ton  unit  is  to  be  enlarged 
this  year  to  double  present  capacity.  I.<owcr:  One  of  the  buildings  of  the  abattoir  and  canning  plant  at  San 
Antonio,  near  .\suncidn .  :«)0  miles  south  of  Pinasco.  This  illustrates  the  type  of  concrete  construction  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  this  group. 
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herds  once  grazed.  In  other  words,  the  past  two  decades  have  seen  a 
decrease  in  certain  western  cattle  lands  of  from  over  half  a  billion  acres 
to  230,000,000  acres.  Still,  to  use  another  comparison  and  quoting 
from  a  report  of  the  Federal  Traile  Commission,  it  is  shown  that 
while  our  population  (from  18S0  to  1910)  increased  more  than  83  ])er 
cent,  the  production  of  beef  cattle  grew  oidy  about  22  per  cent. 
From  1910  to  1919  the  United  States  population  increased  about  14 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  cattle  decreased  something  like  10  per 
cent. 

Bearing  such  facts  and  tendencies  in  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
cattlemen  and  packers  should  seek  new  lands  for  producing  food 
animals.  Argentina  with  her  29,.500,000  beef  cattle,  not  to  mention 
vast  herds  of  sheep  and  swine,  is  gradually  extending  her  grazing 
lands  northward  to  the  Gran  Chaco.  This  fact  and  the  success  that 
has  followed  such  enterprises  have  turned  the  eyes  of  at  least  a  few 
great  corporations  to  the  virgin  lands  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  and 
it  is  particularly  of  the  stock  industries  in  the  latter  country  that  we 
write. 

Let  us  look  brielly  at  some  of  the  underlying  facts  that  have  re¬ 
cently  attracted  capital  from  the  I’nited  States  to  Paraguayan  cattle 
and  allied  industries.  In  the  first  place,  stock  raising  is  j>romising 
where  cheap  and  well-watered  grazing  lands  are  available,  where  fat¬ 
tening  grasses  are  more  or  less  sufficient  or  abundant,  and  where 
breeding  of  the  herds  can  be  given  proper  and  modem  attention. 
These  are  at  least  three  essentials  among  various  other  reciuirements. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  important  United  States  corporations 
(International  Products  Co.)  which  entered  Paraguay  several  years 
ago,  and  on  whose  properties  the  writer  spent  some  time,  it  was 
learned  that  about  60  cents  per  acre  represented  the  cost  of  lands 
acquired  by  this  company.  These  lands  are  comprised  in  several 
tracts  lying  largely  north  of  Asuncion  and  numbering  millions  of 
acres.  One  of  the  tracts,  locally  known  as  Pinasco,  comprises 
1,2.50,000  acres  and  is  located  west  of  the  Paraguay  between  latitudes 
28°  and  30°.  This  vast  area  embraces  grazing  lands  as  well  as  exten¬ 
sive  forests  of  ([uebracho  wood,  the  latter  a  by-product  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  and  about  which  we  shall  speak  later.  The  westernmost  lands 
are  being  used  for  young  stock,  ami  as  the  latter  grow  through  a 
period  of  about  three  years  they  are  gradually  moved  eastward  to  the 
Paraguay  River.  Opposite  the  larger  properties,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  lies  another  tract  of  more  than  6(),()0()  acres  where  the 
cattle  are  driven  and  kept  during  the  fourth  year  and  where  fattening 
grasses  are  best.  From  the  latter  j)astures  they  are  driven  to 
slaughterhouses  and  later  the  carcasses  are  removed  to  Sail  Antonio, 
just  below  Asuncion.  Between  the  latter  city  and  Pinasco,  a  distance 


Photo  by  C.  R.  Stroti. 

A  TYI’ICAL  LOADED  TRAIN  ON  THE  UOAD  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  IN  PARAGUAY. 

This  interostin);  picture  speaks  louder  than  words  in  depicting  a  phase  of  commerce  and  industry  that  is  penetrating  primevai  soiltudes  for  the  purpose  of  suppiying  the  l)usiness 

worid  with  iisefui  commodities.  Scene,  west  of  Puerto  Pinasco,  Paraguay. 


Photon  by  C.  R  Strots. 


GLANCES  AT  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES, 


U pper:  Type  o(  steamers  in  operation  on  the  I’art^ay  River  l)etween  Buenos  Aires  and  Asunridn.  Lighter 
draft  steamers  ply  from  Asimddn  northward,  via  Puerto  Pinasco,  to  Corumba  in  Braril,  a  distance  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  I<ower:  The  company’s  railroad  station  at  Puerto  Pinasco.  with  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
trains  operated  over  the  33  kilometers  of  forest  road.  The  open  car  is  used  for  the  ofhcials  of  the  company 
and  iabwers. 
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of  300  miles,  the  same  company  has  also  acquired  two  larjje  tracts  of 
land. 

In  Paraguay  the  fattened  steer  suitahle  for  market  on  the  average 
is  nearly  5  years  old.  About  S  acres  of  land  are  required  to  support 
one  steer.  At  a  land  cost  of  60  cents  per  acre,  the  interest  at  7  per 
cent  is  slightly  more  than  4  cents  a  year;  and  allowing  S  acres  per 
head  we  have  something  like  33 J  cents  per  year  or  a  total  of  SI. 60  as  . 
the  interest  on  land  which  produces  a  steer  ready  h)r  the  slaughter¬ 
house.  In  other  parts  of  South  .Vmerica  where  cattle  activities  are 
well  developed  an  interest  charge  of  S16  a  year  and  upward  is  not 
uncommon.  In  the  I’nited  States  similar  charges  are  much  larger 
than  those  given  for  South  America,  although  these  figures  are  <)nly 
approximate  and  vary,  of  course,  in  different  localities.  But  the 
comparison  of  range  values  in  Paraguay  and  the  cost  of  raising  a  steer 
from  calf  to  the  fattened  product  for  the  abattoir  is  of  interest. 

To-day  Paraguay  has  only  about  1,000, 000  cattle,  the  ofhcial 
estimate.  The  grown  cattle  range  in  weight  from  850  to  1,000 
pounds;  they  are  therefore  considerably  lighter  than  the  average 
Argentine  or  United  States  steer.  But  the  live  stock  of  both  of  these 
countries,  it  must  he  remembered,  have  been  undergoing  improvement 
in  breeding  for  a  numher  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  a  condition  bor¬ 
dering  on  perfection  in  the  beef  steer  has  been  reached.  Paraguayaii 
interests,  therefore,  a])pear  to  fully  realize  that  to  meet  the  fullest 
measures  of  success  a  series  of  years  of  stock  uphreeding  must  he 
applied  to  their  activities,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries. 
Many  im])roved  cattle  have  already  been  imported  by  the  company 
above  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  continue  this  activity  and  thus 
improve  the  native  herds.  Such  stock  as  Durham  and  Hereford 
have  been  successfully  introduced.  At  the  i)resent  time  the  Inter-= 
national  Products  Uo.  owns  about  .50,000  cattle,  half  of  which  range 
over  the  western  breeding  pastures  of  the  company. 

It  has  long  been  doubted  by  some  of  the  leading  cattlemen  of  the 
I’nited  States  that  a  tropical  country  like  Paraguay  could  produce 
the  class  of  stock  desired  by  modern  packing  houses.  This  idea, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  dis])elled  during  recent  years,  and  some 
of  the  most  experienced  breeders  and  ])ackers  of  the  United  States 
have  obtained  important  interests  in  Paraguayan  lands  and  are 
aiding,  not  only  financially  hut  also  by  lending  the  value  of  their  long 
experience,  in  the  management  of  ranches  and  the  production  of 
foodstuffs. 

Grasses  of  Paraguay  are  abundant  and  provide  an  all-the-year  food 
for  stock,  grain  not  being  generally  used  for  fattening  purposes.  In 
past  years  the  various  cattle  companies  or  individual  stockmen  found 
it  best  to  cure  beef  by  the  sun-diied  process,  the  product  being  known 
as  jerked  beef.  The  new  company's  advent  and  its  modern  system 


Photos  by  C.  R.  Strots. 

TWO  SCENES  AT  I’UEKTO  I’IXASCO,  »)()  MILES  NORTH  OF  ASI  NCI6N. 

I'pjw;  This  picture  wiis  t:»Vcu  from  the  top  of  the  cpiehracho  extract  plant.  It  presents  a  view  of  homes  of 
onieials  ancl  workmen,  as  well  as  showing  on  the  right  the  athielie  fiehl  maintained  for  the  general  use  of 
officials  of  the  company.  Lower:  .V  close  view  of  a  house  oeeupiisl  hy  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company. 
Note  the  comfortal)le  ai)|H'aranee,  wide  verandas,  and  the  rather  pieiuresipic  fence  by  which  the  lawn  is 
inclosed. 
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A  PHASE  OF  THE  GREAT  QUEHRACHO  INDUSTRY. 

As  a  general  rule  qucl)raeho  trees  (rrow  in  clusters  rather  than  in  dense  forests.  The  trees  alTord  an  excellent  shiwle  for  cattle,  while  the  lan<l  in  thesame  vicin¬ 
ity  is  covered  with  nouri^ing  grasses.  Cattle  raising  and  quebracho  exploitation,  therefore,  are  two  industries  that  are  very  closely  related. 
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of  slaugliterin"  and  parkin"  not  only  places  Paraguayan  beef  pro¬ 
duction  upon  a  footing  comparable  with  that  of  the  most  advanced 
cattle  countries,  but  the  company’s  enter])rise  opens  markets  for  the 
small  cattle  raiser  who  in  the  past  has  been  compelled  to  dry-cure 
his  beef  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Meat  canning  and  packing  in  Paraguay,  it  may  be  said,  is  now  a 
fairly  well-established  industry.  Slaughterhouses  and  plants  are 
oi>erated  by  the  company  ahead}'  mentioned  at  convenient  ])laces 
on  the  Paraguay  River.  The  former  are  now  in  operation  near  Puerto 
Pinasco,  which  is  the  northern  headquarters  of  the  company.  At 
San  Antonio,  a  short  distance  below  Asuncion,  stands  the  ])acking 
]dant,  a  cluster  of  buildings  constructed  of  brick  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete.  In  the  several  buildings  there  are  modern  ap]diances  and 
machinery  for  all  of  the  o])erations  that  belong  to  up-to-date  beef 
production.  This  equipment  is  capable  of  handling  3,000  head  of 
cattle  per  week,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  caring  for 
hides,  horns,  hoofs,  casings,  bones,  blood,  grease,  and  fertilizer. 
To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  establishment 
we  mention  the  following  separate  units  as  being  a  part  of  the  whole; 
Abattoir,  cold  storage,  fertilizer,  boiler,  jiowerhouse,  machine  shops, 
store,  box  factory,  can  factory,  coo])erage  shops,  general  oflices,  and 
other  structures. 

Grazing  cattle  and  its  closely  allied  industry,  raising  hogs,  and  pack¬ 
ing  these  ])roducts,  are  not  all  of  the  activities  of  the  conqiany.  On 
its  vast  possessions  numerous  varieties  of  growing  timber  is  another 
source  ot  latent  wealth.  At  ])resent  the  general  demand  for  que¬ 
bracho  wood  and  its  extract  for  tanning  ])ur])oses  is  being  given 
special  attention.  This  one  branch  of  the  comi)any’s  business 
alone  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  laborers  at  the  ])lant  at 
Pinasco.  Indeed,  the  latter  little  port  has  grown  within  the  last 
year  or  so  to  a  community  of  1,200  or  more  people,  mostly  employees 
of  the  company,  while  hundreds  of  other  workers  are  scattered  over 
the  cattle  and  timber  properties  of  the  surrounding  region. 

The  quebracho  tannin  extract  plant  at  Puerto  Pina.sco  is  of  modern 
design  which  embodies  the  features  of  entering  the  logs  at  one  end 
and  carrying  them  through  various  jirocesses  to  the  finished  product, 
and  to  the  shipjiing  dock;  and  the  several  processes  are  accomjilished 
without  any  rehandling.  As  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  main  plant 
there  are  a  grinding  room;  engine  room;  extractor  building  108  feet 
long  and  32  feet  wide;  a  boiler  house,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
extractor  house;  an  evaporating  building;  and  a  cooling  and  storage 
building  200  feet  long.  There  are  also  sawmills,  carpenter  and 
wagon  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundry,  ice  plant,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  extensive  buildings  the  company  naturally 
must  maintain  a  field  force  to  cut,  haul,  and’otherwise  provide  the 


A  SU(!AK-CANK  FACTORY  NEAR  ASUNCION. 

The  growing  of  sugar  pane  is  an  indiisiry  that  hasadvaneed  eonsidorably  during  rerent  years,  as  outside  capital  has  engaged  in  such  enterpiiscs.  I.ai)or  is  cheap,  the  land  is  produc¬ 
tive,  the  (leniand  is  regular,  and  with  additional  capital  all  kinds  of  agricultural  lU'tivities  in  I'araguay  should  increase. 
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raw  matorials.  In  tho  first  ))laco  thoro  is  a  narrow-wauge  railroad, 
and  linos  8.^  inilos  or  moro  in  lon^th  radiate  into  tho  sovoral  sootions 
of  (£iiol)raolio  lands,  which  ooinpriso  somothing  like  1 ,000, 000  acres. 
Tho  road's  rollinj;  stock  includes  two  locomotives  and  half  a  hundred 
cars  of  the  neeessarv  type.  Aceordiiif;  to  latest  rej)orts  the  eom])any 
had  .5.S,600  tons  of  lofjs  cut,  on  sidings  or  on  route  to  the  Pinasco 
])lant.  At  present  the  ])lant  is  prol)ahly  ])rodueing  more  than  650. 
tons  of  ([uehraeho  ])er  month.  A  seeimd  plant  is  planned  to  he  in 
operation  hy  midsummer  of  1020. 

By  far  the  most  primitive  features  of  the  (piehracho  enterprise 
are  the  oxen  and  the  lahorei's  in  the  forest.  The  former  are  used 
largely  to  transport  the  logs  from  stump  to  railroad.  Teams  of 
oxen  are  hitched  to  carts  having  enormous  wheels,  hetween  which 
hangs  the  swaying  log,  the  smaller  end  dragging  on  the  ground 
mdess  the  timfier  has  been  cut  in  short  lengths.  More  than  1,000 
oxen  are  now  in  this  service,  together  with  many  horses  and  mules. 

Much  of  the  inspiration  behind  these  varied  activities  is  due  to 
the  veteran  of  Latin  American  development,  Pereival  Farejubar, 
whose  activities  in  Cuba,  (Juatemala,  Brazil,  etc.,  are  so  well  known 
in  financial  circles  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  Southern 
Uontinent.  Mr.  Kanpdiar  and  his  associates  evidently  realized  the 
stupendous  undertaking  involved  in  their  Paraguayan  concessions, 
and  acconlingly  selected  able  lieutenants.  Entrusted  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  company’s  affairs  is  the  general  manager,  Mr.  C.  K.  Strotz, 
who  for  more  than  20  years  was  schooled  in  the  Ignited  States  ami 
Canadian  ])acking  houses  (»f  Swift  &  Co.,  ami  also  on  tlie  vast  cattle¬ 
raising  estates  of  that  corporation.  In  that  long  period  he  naturally 
accpiired  experience  along  all  lines  of  the  stock-raising  and  ])acking 
industries,  which  no  doubt  has  largely  contributed  to  the  company’s 
initial  successes.  IIesj)ent  a  year  or  so  in  Paraguay  in  planning  and 
organizing  the  operations.  The  general  manager  in  the  field  is  Mr. 
A.  E.  Rogers,  with  heachpiarters  at  Asuncion.  This  gentleman  is 
also  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  stock-raising  and  packing  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  carries  to  his  arduous  duties 
a  training  that  hesj)eaks  succt'ss.  A  number  of  other  men  experi¬ 
enced  in  cattle  raising,  in  timber  and  sawmills,  ete.,  were  selected, 
and  a  corps  of  such  workers  are  in  the  field  e(iuii)ped  by  training  and 
experience  to  handle  the  details  of  the  several  branches  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  For  laboring  forces,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  I'rnguay,  and 
Brazil  supply  the  needed  aid,  Paraguayans  naturally  ])redominating. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  big  corporation  often  opens  the  door  for 
the  man  of  moderate  means.  In  conversation  recently  with  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  raising  hogs  in  Texas  the  writer  learneil 
that  one  of  the  officials  of  the  International  Pnulucts  Co.  gave  some 
encouragement  to  the  Texan,  who  proposed  to  go  to  Paraguay  and 
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raise  hogs  on  a  large  scale  on  the  ]>ro])erty  of  the  company.  The 
latter,  it  appears,  was  not  willing  to  hear  all  the  ex])enses,  hut  made 
a  proposition  on  something  like  a  50  to  50 basis — an  arrangement  that 
apparently  jn-ovides  an  incentive  to  a  competent  man,  who,  if  his 
efforts  ])rove  successful,  not  only  prospei^s  himself,  hut  ])rovides  the 
packing  plant  with  the  hogs  which  are  likely  to  he  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers  in  the  future. 

The  company’s  own  steamer  ser\'ice  on  the  Paraguay  will  natur¬ 
ally  he  in  kee])ing  with  its  enormous  activities,  and  at  ])resent  half  a 
dozen  tugs  and  IS  lighters  are  in  service.  This  ecpiipment  is  said 
to  he  sufficient  for  transporting  cattle,  beef,  and  (piehracho  e.xtract 
between  the  )>astures,  lands,  and  ])acking  houses  and  the  Buenos 
Aires  market.  For  shi])ping  refrigerated  beef  from  San  Antonio  to 
Buenos  Aires  the  comj)any  is  now  building  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  two 
vessels,  each  of  750  tons  capacity. 

Stock  raising  ami  ([uehracho  exploitation,  industries  which  are  so 
closely  associated  in  Paraguay,  have  long  ])assed  the  experimental 
stage.  The  fact  that  this  iidand  Kepiddic  in  the  ])ast  has  not  suj)- 
plied  the  foreign  markets  with  greater  (piantities  of  its  ])roducts  can 
not  1)0  attributed  to  lack  of  rich  grazing  j)astures  or  to  scarcity  of 
timber  lands.  Lack  of  capital  to  develop  these  industries  on  a  large 
scale  may  he  ascribed  as  the  cause.  Capital  can  and  often  does 
accomplish  wonders,  while  the  individual  with  the  same  degree  of 
enei^y  may  meet  dismal  failure.  In  Paraguay,  as  in  other  ])arts  of 
South  America,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  has  been  the  big  corpora¬ 
tion  that  meets  with  the  best  success;  and  the  latter  carries  in  its 
wake  a  multitude  of  smaller  op])ortunities  wherein  the  man  of 
nn  iterate  means  anil  the  day  laborer  may  find  chances  of  ])rofitable 
emj)loyment. 


PASSIVE  EXPORTING 
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IX  ordor  to  uiuk'rstrtiid  what  offoct  the  Gorman  war  has  hatl  upon 
the  oxj)ort  trade  of  the  United  States  it  is  neeessarv  to  differ¬ 
entiate  tlie  temporary  from  the  permanent.  But  first  we  must 
have  a  eomprehensive  insight  of  the  before-war  trade  in  order  to 
see  what  has  been  ehanged;  it  may  l)e  in  kinds  of  eommodities,  or  in 
methods  and  ageneies  of  selling,  or  it  may  he  in  both. 

Before  the  war  exports  might  have  been  classified  under  three 
headings,  which  may  he  expressed  with  a  reasonable,  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  by  the  use  of  geographic  terms: 

First.  Exports  to  manufacturing  countries  on  a  high  cultural 
plane.  These  we  may  call  Euroj)ean  e.xports. 

S(*cond.  E.xports  to  nonmanufacturing  countries  also  on  a  high 
cultural  plane.  These  we  inay  call  Latin  American  and  colonial 
exports. 

Third.  Exports  to  nonmanufacturing  countries  on  a  low  cultural 
plane.  These  we  may  call  Asiatic  exports. 

The  classification,  while  not  exact  in  the  geographic  sense,  is  remark¬ 
ably  apt  as  descriptive  of  three  different  kinds  of  exports,  but  more 
especially  is  it  apt  as  differentiating  three  classes  of  trade,  differing 
in  manner,  means,  and  methods  by  and  through  which  they  were 
carried  on. 

The  commodities  were  different  because  they  supplied  different 
economic  needs  arising  from  the  different  industrial  developments 
of  three  large  sections  of  the  world. 

Exports  to  underpopulated  sections  like  Latin  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  in  the  beginning  stages  of  industry 
represented  by  mining,  lumbering,  grazing,  and  agriculture,  all  on 
the  export  basis  and  with  little  or  no  manufacturing,  arc  essentially 
different  from  exports  to  densely  populated  sections  like  western 
Europe,  with  large  and  preponderating  manufacturing  industries. 
They  are  different,  notwithstanding  the  cultural  status  of  the  peoples 
is  approximately  the  same,  and  consequently  their  needs  and  wants 
as  individuals  are  the  same.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  cultural 
but  in  the  industrial  plane.  It  is  not  in  what  they  need  (their  needs 
may  be  taken  as  the  same)  but  in  what  the  home  industry'  supplies 
in  contribution  to  these  needs.  Sections  like  Latin  America  produce 
but  little  demanded  by  their  peoples  except  base  foodstuffs  (ordi¬ 
narily,  but  not  everywhere,  in  surplus  quantities),  and  the  products 
of  simple  handcrafts  (their  chief  products,  beside  foodstuffs,  are 

I  By  William  C.  Wells,  of  I’an  American  Union  Stall. 
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such  as  can  he  utilized  oidy  hv  luanufaeturiu};  plants  that  are  non¬ 
existent).  while  En<;lan<l,  France,  and  Germany  produce  nearly  every- 
thii^r  needed  for  home  consumption,  and  want  only  raw  material  to 
keep  their  mills  goinj;  and  hash*  foods  to  supply  the  deliciencies  of 
their  own  agriculture. 

Exports  to  countries  such  as  ('hina,  overpopulated  like  Europe 
and  industrially  underdeveloped  like  Latin  America,  are  different* 
from  either,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cultural  plane.  Their 
needs  as  individuals  are  simpler  and  nu)re  hash*.  The  individual 
Frenchman  and  the  individual  Argentinian  want  and  need  the  same 
things;  the  one  because  of  the  sufliciency  of  home  industry  uses 
homemade  jiroducts,  the  other  because  of  the  insulliciency  of  home 
industry  must  import.  The  standards  of  living  are  approximately 
the  same  and  the  financial  ability  to  maintain  the  standard  is  about 
the  same.  But  with  the  Asiatic  it  is  different;  his  standard  is  low 
and  he  has  but  little  ability  to  maintain  any  standard.  At  the  best 
he  is  able  to  keep  himself  just  one  degree  above  starvation.  He 
imports  only  what  he  must  have. 

The  differences  in  the  three  different  kinds  of  exports  are  funda¬ 
mental.  ('omnualities  goinjj  to  one  section  are  not  to  be  switched  to 
another  section  on  a  different  industrial  or  cultural  plane.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  I'nited  Static  did  not  export  some  raw  materials 
to  Asia  and  to  Latin  America,  ami  some  finished  manufacturt‘s  to 
Europe,  and  some  high  class  goods  to  Asia.  It  did,  but  these  were 
exceptional  trades.  The  war  has  had  ])Ut  little  effect  in  changing 
fundamental  conditions.  It  has  given  a  slight  impetus  to  manufac¬ 
turing  in  Latin  America  and  Asia,  and  to  this  extent  there  is  and  will 
continue  a  slightly  increased  demand  from  these  sections  for  un¬ 
wrought  or  jiartly  wrought  materials.  The  most  notable  change  is 
in  the  increased  demand  from  Europe; 

First,  for  full}’  wrought  manufactures.  This  tlemand  at  present  is 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  called  tools. 

S<*cond,  a  largely  increased  demand  for  raw  materials  ami  base 
foods. 

The  tool  demand,  with  which  we  may  class  clothing,  is  manifestly 
temporary.  The  raw  material  demand  is  excessive  to  the  extent  that 
stocks  have  become  dejileted.  The  exo(‘ss  only  is  temporary.  Food 
demands  are  also  excessive,  not  only  because  stocks  are  depleted,  but 
especially  because  of  underproduction  and  more  (>specially  on  awount 
of  Kussia.  This  country,  until  recently  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  supply  for  western  Europci,  no  longer  occupies  that  position. 
Its  agricultural  and  grazing  industries  have  broken  down  so  that 
Kussia,  at  the  best,  like  C'hina,  can  not  now  or  for  a  long  time  in  the 
future  be  reckoned  on  to  supply  more  than  its  own  food  needs.  It 
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has  no  place  ot  consequence  in  the  world's  balance  of  ijulustrial 
exchange. 

We  may  summarize  the  situation  briefly :  The  demand  from  Eu¬ 
rope  for  raw  materials  for  manufacture  must  soon  return  to  the  before- 
war  normal  volume;  hut  then'  will  he  a  small  increased  (h'luand  from 
Latin  America  and  Asia  h>r  like  materials.  Tlu'  demand  from  Europe 
for  full  manufactures  will  not  continue  on  a  scale  greater  than  before 
the  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  from  the  nonmanufac¬ 
turing  countries  will  increase,  and  the  I'nitcd  States  will  he  called  on 
to  supply  the  chief  part  of  this  increase.  The  increased  European 
demand  for  food  on  account  of  the  Russian  break  down  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  yearn  to  come,  d'he  chief  source*  of  supply  will  he 
the  United  States,  utdil  Latin  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
food-producing  countries  are  able  to  increase  their  supplies  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  replacing  Russia’s  former  contribution. 

On  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
exports  from  the  point  of  demand  is  not  much  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  war  e.xcept  in  foo<l  supplies.  The  increased  demand  from  non- 
producing  countries  for  full  manufactures  wouhl  have  come  without 
the  war.  This  increase  looks  large  when  measurc'd  in  values,  but 
when  measured  in  quantitit's  is  only  about  e(iuivalent  in  the  five-year 
war  perioil  to  the  increase  in  the  live-year  period  just  preceding  the 
war. 

The  world  demand  for  c«)mmodities  will  contijiue  and  the  I’nited 
States  will  be  looked  to  to  supj)ly  a  large  share  of  the-se.  The  trade 
will  remain  fundamentally  the  same  as  before  the  war  (i.  e.,  divideil 
into  the  same  three  groups),  but  there  are  secondary  effects  upon  the 
trade  with  two  of  tlu>se  groups,  the  Latin  American  and  colonial  and 
the  Asiatic. 

The  dangei-s  to  be  appreheiuled  eome,  if  at  all,  in  changes  in  the 
manner,  means,  and  methods  by  and  through  which  the  three  trades 
are  carried  on. 

Commodities  are  bought  or  they  are  sold,  ami,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  buying  and  selling  in  international  trade  are  not  correla¬ 
tive  terms.  The  series  of  transactions  leailing  from  the  producer  in 
one  country  to  the  consumer  in  the  other,  by  means  of  which  goods 
from  the  one  pass  to  the  other,  may  be  dominated  and  energized  from 
one  end  or  from  the  other.  If  the  impulse  emues  from  the  consuming 
country,  if  the  importers  of  that  country,  through  ag('ncies  simple  or 
complex,  direct  or  indirect,  draw  the  commodities  to  themselves,  the 
trade  is  a  buying  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  current  of  commer¬ 
cial  energy  runs  from  the  producing  to  the.  consuming  country,  if  in 
effect  the  commodities  are  pushed  out,  the  trade  is  a  selling  one. 
Every  line  of  exports  is  eithei  pulled  or  pushed.  St'ldom  or  never  is 
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a  trade  in  its  international  aspect  neutral  or  mixed;  the  exporter  is 
wholly  active  or  he  is  wholly  passive. 

Before  the  war  Europe  pulled  commodities  from  the  Ignited  States; 
the  I’nited  States  pushed  commodities  into  Latin  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Asia. 

Exports  of  the  class  called  European,  as  has  been  said,  were 
passively  sold.  The  initiative  came  from  the  buyer.  He  sought 
out  the  markets  and  established  or  energized  the  agencies  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Competition  was  among  the  buyei’s. 

Hxports  of  the  classes  called  Latin  American  and  Asiatic  were 
actively  sold.  The  initiative  was  in  the  United  States.  The  markets 
were  sought  out  and  the  trade  energized  from  the  selling  end.  Com¬ 
petition  was  among  the  sellers. 

The  effect  of  the  war  was  instantaneous  and,  as  touching  the 
second  and  third  groups,  radical.  In  international  trade,  selling  as 
an  active  function  ceased.  All  selling  became  passive  and  all  buying 
active.  (Competition  developing  into  a  mat!  rush  and  scramble,  was 
confined  to  the  purchasers.  So  great  was  the  demand  from  all 
sections,  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa,  for  Ignited  States 
products  of  all  kinds,  raw  material,  foods,  military  supplies,  and  other 
full  manufactures,  that  exiiorting  lost  its  normal  status  of  being  a 
trade  in  surpluses  over  and  above  domestic  needs.  In  many  lines — 
foods,  raw  materials  and  full  manufactures — foreign  and  domestic 
buyers  together  were  in  the  scramble. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  direct  agencies  for  active  selling 
in  international  trade  went  to  smash  or  became  atrophied.  There 
was  no  more  need  for  active  selling. 

The  advantages  of  passive  over  active  selling  are  readily,  too  readily, 
comprehended;  the  disadvantages  are  not  so  apparent.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  too  much  to  ask  of  any  trader,  so  long  as  all  the  world  gathers 
at  his  door  to  buy  his  goods  at  his  own  price,  that  he  send  agents 
into  foreign  countries  to  seek  new  markets.  His  answer  is  that  the 
best  market  is  on  his  own  doorstep.  But  for  how  long  and  what 
will  happen  if  the  foreign  buyer  goes  home  f 

First  and  foremost,  passive  sellers  have  no  control  of  their  own 
market.  In  truth,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  and  no  less 
so  when  the  buyer  seems  to  be  most  at  their  mercy.  Even  when 
buyers  flock  to  buy,  bidding  with  reckless  extravagance  against 
each  other,  it  is  the  buyer,  the  one  who  offers  the  most,  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  transaction  and  fi.xes  the  price.  The  condition  changes  in 
a  twinkling  when  there  are  other  places  to  buy.  No  passive  seller 
can  compete  with  an  active  seller  if  both  be  in  the  field.  When  the 
buyers  no  longer  go  abroad,  but  wait  for  sellers  to  congregate  around 
their  doorsteps,  the  former  active  seller  who  has  scrapped  his  selling 
machinery,  or  the  new  trader  who  has  not  built  any,  finds  himself 
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with  no  control  of  the  market;  in  fact,  with  no  market  except  the 
domestic.  It  is  then  that  he  will  appreciate  the  radical  difference 
between  an  export  trade  that  needs  to  be  pushed  from  one  that  is 
pulled.  It  is  then  that  he  will  appreciate  the  truth  that  different 
lines  of  trade  themselves  naturally  fall  into  the  pulling  or  into  the 
pushing  class,  and  that  it  is  oidy  abnormal  conditions  that  throw  all 
into  the  former.  If  his  trade  be  one  that  naturally  falls  into  the 
pulling  class — that  is,  if  normally  it  belong  to  the  first  or  European 
class  above  mentioned,  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs — then  the  war 
in  no  ways  changed  the  status,  and  return  to  normal  contlitions  in 
all  probability  will  make  no  change,  at  least  none  for  the  worse. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  line  of  trade  be  one  that  naturally  falls 
into  the  pushing  class,  if  it  be  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  belonging 
to  the  second,  Latin  American  and  colonial,  or,  third,  Asiatic  class, 
full  manufactures,  the  war  did  cause  a  material  change,  and  no  matter 
how  great  might  have  been  the  immediate  profits  therefrom,  the 
change  is  bound  to  have  detrimental  effects  in  the  future. 

The  change  back  does  not  follow  but  precedes  the  restoration  of 
normal  conditions.  It  comes  unheralded  and  overnight.  Just  so  soon 
as  Europe  ceases  to  go  abroad  to  buy  the  kind  of  goods  that  Europe 
itself  before  the  war  exported,  the  change  has  come.  It  may  have 
already  arrived.  Like  many  great  continental  divides  the  traveler 
never  discovers  he  has  passed  it  until  he  is  well  do\\Ti  on  the  other 
slope. 

Take  Europe  out  of  the  United  States  market,  not  for  raw  material 
and  food  that  Europe  was  accustomed  to  buy,  but  for  full  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  kinds  that  Europe  itself  was  accustomed  to  produce  in 
surplus  for  exportation,  anti  the  United  States  export  market  for 
the  like  class  of  manufactures  to  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  elsewhere 
can  no  longer  remain  a  passive  one.  It  must  become  active  or  it 
must  cease.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  Europe  returns  to  the 
normal  and  becomes  an  active  seller  on  the  before-war  scale;  it  is 
only  necessary  that  it  cease  to  be  an  active  buyer  of  the  things  it 
once  sold.  Its  own  necessities  force  it  to  become  a  seller  even  before 
the  normal  wants  of  its  own  people  are  supplied.  The  competition 
the  United  States  now  meets  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  is  a  European 
competition  unbacked  by  any  condition  of  surplus.  The  after  effect 
of  the  war  is  to  give  an  added  force  to  European  competition.  If 
the  effect  in  the  United  States  was  the  same  there  would  be  nothing 
serious  in  the  condition;  but  it  is  not,  as  anyone  can  clearly  see. 
The  domestic  demand  for  full  manufactures,  even  with  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  European  buyers,  continues  so  great  that  production 
scarcely  equals  it.  There  is  therefore  at  present  no  incentive  to 
recreate  or  to  reenergize  the  machinerj’  of  foreign  selling. 
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It  is  not  intoiulod  to  convoy  the  improssion  that  manufaoturors  are 
(lisplayinj;  loss  interest  in  Latin  American,  colonial,  and  Asiatic  trade — 
there  is'  more  talk  on  this  subject  than  ever  before  hut  that  ex¬ 
porters  who  were  in  the  trade  before  the  war  are  disposed  to  accept 
the  war  status  of  passive  selling  and  new  exporters  know  nothing 
else.  All  are  interested  to  the  extent  that  they  see  the  advantages 
to  he  derived  from  maintaining  the  trade,  and  are  (piite  willing  and 
even  anxious  to  sell  their  wares  to  these  countries.  They  are  willing 
that  the  trade  he  kept  hy  any  means  short  of  individual  effort. 
Many  have  come  to  believe  that  such  effort  is  not  recpiired.  They 
favor  hanks,  loans,  ships,  industrial  investment,  propaganda,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  hefore-war  exports  tt>  the  sections  of  the  second 
and  third  groups  of  about  ?l,t)(K),t)()(),()00  a  year  was  not  built  upon 
any  of  these  things,  l)ut  uptm  the  individual  efforts  of  active  sellers, 
and  upon  these  efforts  alone.  One  does  not  decry  the  advantages 
of  ships,  hanks,  loans,  etc.;  they  are  aids  to  commerce  and  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  Great  Britain;  hut  they  follow,  they  do  not 
lead.  The  United  States  was  making  more  rapid  progress  prior  to 
the  war  in  the  sale  of  full  manufactures  without  any  of  these  aids 
than  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  no  matter  how  well  etjuippeil 
with  such  aids.  Without  individual  effort  nothing  else  counts. 
.\ctive  selling  is  necessary  whenever  there  are  t)ther  active  sellers  in 
the  field. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  at  no  time  during  tlie  war 
or  since  did  Europe  cease  to  export  full  manufactures  to  Latin 
America,  although  the  exports  of  England  and  France  were,  like 
exports  from  the  United  States,  passive. 

The  trade  of  the  four  chief  exporting  countries  with  Latin  America 
in  the  year  before  and  the  years  during  the  war  was  as  follows: 


I.atin  .Vmorican  imports  from— 


I'niUsI  Oermany — 

Cnilcd  States.  I  Kingdom.  Spain.'  Franco. 


19l:{ .  $.■$.«),  91.5.  (««)  $;i22,7.W,(«)0  $21S,S2S,  (111(1  *l(»9,9.Vi,t)00 

1914  ^■.:^,«l;^.(l(l()  217,lS9,(l(«t  i;42,707,(l(«t  «),  34.5,  (ton 

191.i  311,3.\5.(l(l(l  l(iti,9SI,(KKI  32,09(i.(HN)  39.09K,(n) 

191(5  .53H,727.(I(I(I  1S«,  1«0.()(K)  41,72S.(l(Kt  46, 26,5.  (KIO 

1917  .  749,174,129  203,. 599,  OK  I  .59,122,0(«t  ,50,674,000 

1915  .  761,(01,000  2.>5,76S,(»t()  67,S60,(KI0  5S,644,(K)0 


>  For  1913  ami  1914  the  fltnires  in  this  column  arc  for  im|  orts  from  Ocrmany;  from  191.5  to  1918  from  S])ain. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  Latin  American  imports  from  the  I’nited 
Kingdom,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  were  only  one-third  the  im¬ 
ports  from  the  I'nitetl  States.  The  figures  for  1919,  when  available, 
will  probably  show  no  great  variation;  British  trade  was  not  then 
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rovitalizod ;  hut  1!)2()  will  uiuiuostionahly  show  larjior  British  |)r()])or- 
tional  piins.  They  will  not,  however,  show  to  the  full  extent  the 
increasiuft  strenjith  of  the  British  ])osition,  no  matter  how  much 
British  trade  for  the  year  may  he  shown  to  have  increased.  The 
strength  of  the  British  position  is  in  its  alreatly  recreated  selling  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  old  individualistic  hase.  The  Biitish  producer  has 
long  ])assed  the  stage  of  helieving  that  his  wares  can  he  sold  through 
government  agencies,  shi])  com])anies,  hankers,  or  hy  any  one  else 
exce])t  hy  himself.  The  exi)erienced  hefore-the-war  American  ])ro- 
ducer  knew  the  same  thing,  hut  the  war  has  ])roduced  a  crop  of 
inex])erienced  e.x])orters  and  conditions  that  have  blinded  the  expe¬ 
rienced  ones. 

The  Briton  is  hack  in  his  old  stride,  and  so  soon  will  he  the  French¬ 
man  and  the  Belgian.  The  German  in  the  past  was  not  a  dangerous 
competitor,  notwithstanding  the  belief  to  the  contrary.  The  clatter 
about  German  efiiciency  meant  German  teamwork — in  other  words, 
overhead  government  control  and  direction — which  in  practice 
develo])ed  the  most  patent  inelliciency.  The  individual  German 
])roducer  and  trader  is  ellicient  if  left  to  himself,  or  when  he  learns 
and  ]>ractices  American  or  British  methods,  hut  m)t  so  when  he  lends 
himself  to  further  the  aims  of  an  imperialistic  and  ])redatorv  govern¬ 
ment.  In  res])ect  to  German  com])etition  in  the  future  it  all  de])ends 
upon  whether  Germany  recreates  itself  u])on  a  new  model  allowing 
freedom  to  German  individual  effort,  or  whether  the  old  idea  of 
kee]>ing  the  citizen  in  a  strait-jacket  prevails. 

But  whether  Germany  enters  the  field  or  not  (there  is  room  enough 
for  all),  the  fact  is  that  England,  in  respect  to  international  trade,  is 
already  in  the  game  with  France  and  Belgium  at  the  British  heel. 
The  I’nited  States  is  spinning  cobwebs  and  otherwise  amusing  itself. 
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BRAZILIAN  FIBERS 

To  ain’one  who  studies  Brazilian  import  and  export  statistics 
on  one  hand,  and  Consular  Reports  on  the  other,  a  curious 
condition  at  once  becomes  apparent.  Brazil,  although  sup¬ 
posedly  covered  with  fibrous  plants  closely  related  to  those 
now  under  cultivation  in  the  east,  imports  about  !?o,()00,000  worth  of 
jute  and  Indian  hemp  annually.  Of  course  Mexico,  despite  Yucatan, 
imports  jute;  hut  the  traveler  who  watches  a  long  line  of  carregadores 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  hags  of  coffee  in  the  port  of  Santos  has 
oidy  to  turn  his  glasses  toward  the  neighboring  hills  to  discover  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  fiber-yielding  plants. 

The  apparently  inexplicable  is  quite  easy  of  explanation. 

Brazil  is  so  huge  and  at  the  same  time  so  underpopulated  that  all 
of  her  resources  will  not  he  developed  for  years  to  come.  The  recent 
announcement  that  the  federal  government  is  ready  to  receive 
40,000,000  immigrants  will  give  some  idea  of  the  existing  ratio 
between  the  population  of  the  country  and  its  area. 

Specialization  in  industry  has  alwaA’s  been  necessary  in  this 
country.  In  colonial  times  the  search  for  gold  and  precious  stones 
or  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  occupied  the  attention  and  energies 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  later  development  only  brought  concentration 
in  a  few  fields  of  industry.  Rubber  became  king  on  the  Amazon, 
cocoa  in  Bahia,  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  cattle  raising  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Capital  sought  employment  only  in  those  fields  that  offered 
a  quick  return  on  the  investment.  Coffee  raising  was  far  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  culture  of  fibrous  plants  and  the  manufaeture  of  coffee 
bags  from  the  fibers  so  obtained.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  the 
whole  economic  situation  in  Brazil  has  been  changing.  The  Amazon 
finds  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  Far 
East;  coffee  has  been  overplanted;  and  there  are  no  more  cattle 
lands  for  sale  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  As  a  result,  new  items  of  export 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  holds  of  ships  clearing  from  Brazilian 
ports,  and  manufacturing  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  diverted 
energy  and  capita!. 

In  due  course  the  matter  of  native  fibers  began  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  investors.  The  Indians,  long  before  the  discovery  of  Brazil 
by  Cabral,  or  Pinzon,  as  you  will,  had  learned  to  utilize  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  the  barks  of  trees  in  the  making  of  bow  strings,  fishing 
lines,  and  nets.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery,  the 
“praieiros,”  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coastal  belt  are  known,  prepare 

•  By  Joseph  E.  Agan. 
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The  only  fil)er  that  figures  among  Brazilian  exports  at  present  is  piassava.  It  is  a  kind  of  trunkless 
palm,  with  nothing  but  a  clump  of  tall  and  heavily  stemmed  leaves,  which  grows  in  extremely 
sandy  soil;  each  tree  is  supposed  to  yield  from  10  to  20  pounds  of  fiber  per  annum. 
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tlu'ir  ropes  and  luds  mucli  after  the  same  fasliion  as  the  vanishing 
(luaraiiis.  Nearly  every  Hra/iliaii  is  familiar  with  these  fibers,  and 
an  insistent  propa<;anda  was  l)e<;un  for  their  exploitation.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  at  onee  offered  its  assistanee,  and  experiments  made  under 
its  auspiees  demonstrated  that  there  exist  within  the  national  hounds 
at  haist  seven  fiheis  of  high  eommereial  value.  Small  as  this  number 
is,  it  represents  millions  of  plants  and  untold  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  a  great  industry. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  Brazilian  fibers: 

Piassara,  iiieitifxr  of  the  thyiueleaceaa  fain ihj. — ^The  only  fiber  that 
figures  among  Brazilian  exports  to  the  Ignited  States  at  present  is 
piassava.  It  is  a  kind  of  hairy,  pliable  bark  that  winds  around  the 
trunks  of  two  speeies  (tf  palms  known  as  Attalea  fuuifera  (Mart)  and 
Leopoldina  plassaha  (Wall). 

The  Leopoldina  speeies  is  found  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Negro, 
a  northern  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  and  although  quite  superior  to 
Bahia  |)iassava  (Attalea  fuuifera) ,  its  exploitation  is  much  more  lim¬ 
ited  both  by  reason  of  the  eomparative  inaecessibility  of  the  region 
where  it  grows  and  the  faet  that  the  energies  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
are  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rubber  industry.  A  small 
amount  is  e<»lleeted  yearly  and  marketed  in  Manaos  in  the  form  of 
brushes,  eordage,  and  ropes.  Neither  the  raw  fiber  nor  its  produets 
are  exj)orted  from  that  region  and  themselves  do  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  Manaos  alone. 

The  Attalea  fuuifera,  generally  known  as  Bahia  piassava,  is  found 
growing  in  great  abundaiiee  in  the  “restinga”  of  southern  Bahia 
and  northern  Ks])irito  Santo,  but  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Santa 
(’ruz,  Belmonte,  and  Porto  Seguro,  in  Bahia,  where  the  palms  form 
veritable  forests. 

CVnturies  ago  the  ‘‘restinga”  formed  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea> 
and  its  soil  is  extremely  poor  and  sand}'.  Nevertheless  the  piassava 
palm  flourishes  throughout  its  extent,  and  one  fiber  company  claims 
to  have  6,()0(),()()()  trees  on  its  property  just  north  of  Bahia  City. 
Another  important  source  of  sup|)ly  is  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Preto,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco,  in  northern  Bahia. 

Piassava  is  simply  wealth  of  the  wilderness  and  lU)  culture  of  the 
tree  is  necessary  or  practical.  Twice  a  year  the  bark,  which  is  a 
kind  of  hairy  twine  wound  spirally  about  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  is 
removed  ])y  means  of  combs  of  the  most  primitive  sort  and  generally 
made  from  pieces  of  wood  fitted  with  nails  for  teeth. 

A  single  tree  yields  from  o  to  10  pounds  of  fiber  at  a  gathering,  and 
the  yield  can  be  increased  ])y  almost  one-half  if  the  tree  is  cut  down. 
This  destructive  practice  is  <juite  common  on  tlie  “terras  devolutns,” 
or  state  lands,  ami  will  eventually  result  in  the  concentration  of  this 
industry  in  the  liands  of  large  syndicates  that  can  afford  to  lease  the 
land  and  exercise  ilue  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  trees. 


Photo  by  Dr.  Pio  Corrfta. 


The  I’iteira  leaves  which  furnish  the  filter  ripen  twice  a  year  and  are  cut  when  they  Itegin  to  droop. 
A  plant  averages  altout  40  leaves  yearly;  they  are  from  10  to  12  feet  long  and  yield  approximately 
So  grams  of  fiber  each. 
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Photo  by  Dr.  Pio  Corr^. 


SECTION  OF  A  FIELD  OF  PITEIKA. 


riteira  was  the  first  fibrous  plant  to  be  cultivated  by  Eurofieans  in  Rrazil.  It  Is  found  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  growiiiR  in  soils  of  entirely  dilTerent  chemical  com¬ 
positions  and  doing  quite  well  among  bowlders  and  sand.  Arid  land  that  is  bare  of  any  vegetation  can  l)e  made  to  sup|M)rt  thousands  of  piteira  plants  to  the  acre. 
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After  gathering,  the  mass  of  bark  is  soaked  in  water  for  some  days 
until  the  pulp  and  useless  tissues  have  rotted  out.  Then  it  is  allowed 
to  dry  for  some  time  under  cover,  is  cleaned,  combed  off,  and 
assorted  as  to  length  and  grade.  The  fibers  so  obtained  measure 
from  8  to  15  feet  in  length,  the  longer  ones  being  used  in  the  making 
of  ropes  and  twine  and  the  heavier  coarser  kinds  cut  into  short  strips 
for  a  number  of  uses,  chief  of  which  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,. 
l)rushes,  hats,  and  sandals. 

A  peddler  bending  under  a  load  of  piassava  products  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  sight  in  the  streets  of  the  one-time  capital  of  Brazil,  and  ever}’ 
Sunday  morning  the  “praieiros”  from  the  neighboring  islands  and 
lagoons  sail  into  the  Porto  da  Barra,  their  little  vessels  laden  with 
piassava,  to  be  sold  on  the  beach  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress  of 
Santa  Thereza. 

The  exportation  of  this  fiber  from  Bahia  and  Illheos  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Brazil  and  South 
America,  is  increasing  yearly  as  new  applications  are  found  for  it. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  snow 
sweepers  for  street  cars. 

Piteira  (Fourcroya  gigantea  Vent),  member  of  the  amanjUidaceas 
family. — The  traveler,  sailing  up  the  straits  that  lead  into  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  bay  of  Victoria,  will  notice  what,  at  first  glance, 
appear  bundles  of  huge  broadswords  tied  together  at  the  handles  and 
pointing  in  every  direction.  A  closer  examination  reveals  these 
bundles  as  green  bushes,  the  roots  of  which  must  certainly  be  pasted 
against  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  to  keep  the  plant  from  falling  into  the 
water.  A  common  stalk  can  not  be  detected,  and  in  fact  does  not 
exist,  the  bush  being  simply  a  collection  of  mammoth  leaves,  from  10 
to  12  feet  long,  that  sprout  independently  from  a  single  root. 

It  is  the  piteira,  a  cousin  of  the  famous  agave  of  the  Philippines, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  fibrous  plant  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  Europeans  in  Brazil,  where  the  first  Portuguese  colonists 
found  the  Indians  gathering  the  leaves  of  this  plant  for  use  in  the 
making  of  moccasins.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch,  who 
then  occupied  Pernambuco  and  Ceara,  cultivated  this  plant  for  the 
first  time  and  obtained  such  good  results  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
cloth  from  its  fibers  that  they  introduced  it  into  their  other  colonies, 
from  which  it  was  carried  into  Africa  and  Asia.  Dr.  Pio  Correa,  one 
of  Brazil’s  leading  botanists,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plant  is  not 
indigenous  to  Brazil,  but  rather  to  Central  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  known  as  “cabulla,”  or  “cabuya.” 

Although  a  foreigner  in  the  plant  world  of  Brazil,  it  is  found  to-day 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  growing  in  soils  of  entirely  different  chem¬ 
ical  compositions  and  doing  quite  well  among  bowlders  and  in  sand. 
Shade  is  prejudicial  to  this  vegetable  pariah,  and  it  flourishes  best  on 
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This  fiber  i.s  a  kind  (if  hairy,  pliulile  bark  that  winds  around  the  stems  of  the  leaves.  The  liark  is  first  soaked  in  water  until  the  pulii  and  tissues  become  separated  from 
the  fiber,  which  is  then  dried,  cleaned,  comlied  oil,  cut  in  S|iecified  lengths,  assorted  according  to  ((Uality,  and  [lacked  ready  for  export  and  manufacture. 
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siindy  patches  of  arid  land  under  a  hiirninf;  tropical  sun.  Ground 
that  is  hare  of  any  vegetation  whatever  ean  he  made  to  support 
thousands  of  piteira  plants  to  the  acre.  It  requires  no  special  time 
of  the  year  for  planting,  and  once  planted  little  or  no  cultural  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  It  '‘just  grows.” - 

The  plants  require  from  4  to  6  years  to  mature,  hut  live  from 
12  to  16  yeai-s  in  comparison  with  sisal,  which  lives  from  10  to  12 
years.  Better  fiber,  however,  is  obtained,  if  the  plants  are  renewed 
5  or-G  years  after  the  first  yield. 

The  leaves  ripen  twice  a  year  and  are  cut  when  they  begin  to  droop. 
The  onlj-  vigilance  necessary  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  that  the 
ripening  leaves  he  cut  before  they  turn  yellow,  for  once  thej'  acquire 
this  color  they  shrivel  and  break  into  brittle  frsigments.  A  plant 
averages  40  leav(>s  yearly.  They  are  from  10  to  12  feet  long  and  yield 
approximately  .35  grams  of  fiber  each.  Although  twice  as  large  as 
the  sisal  leaf,  piteira  yields  no  more  fiber  to  the  1,000  leaves. 

'Phe  leaves  are  cut  by  hand,  one  man  being  able  to  cut  from  2,000 
to  2,500  leaves  a  day,  and  machinery  now  in  use  (Icccjrticates  5,000 
leaves  in  10  hours. 

The  fd)er  so  obtained  is  lighter  than  Indian  hemp  and  finer  than 
hennequen  from  Yucatan.  If  it  were  properly  jirepared  and  spared 
of  immersion  in  water  it  should  have  no  difliculty  in  competing  with 
Mauritius  fiber  or  Manila  maguey,  for  it  can  scarcely  he  distinguished 
from  the  hrtter,  and  the  Mauritian  product  is  a  descendant  from  the 
jiiteira  plants  carried  away  from  Brazil  by  the  Dutch. 

Tliere  are  at  present  hut  two  large  jdantations  of  piteira  one  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  other  in  the  State  of  Rio.  The  jdantings 
on  both  “fazendas”  are  increasing  steadily  year  by  year,  and  the 
quality  of  rope  jiroduced  has  aroused  a  degree  of  interest  that  is 
hound  to  give  stimulus  to  the  culture  of  the  plant. 

The  sujiply  of  hags  and  hag-making  material  is  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  a  country  three-fourths  of  whose  exports  must 
he  handled  in  hags,  and,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  about 
$5,000,000  worth  of  fibers  are  imported  annually  from  India  to  he 
made  into  hags  by  Sao  Paulo  factories,  that  could  as  well  he  using 
national  fibers,  the  respective  values  of  which  have  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated. 

For  a  time  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  jiiteira  jilant  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bags  excited  considerable  interest,  hut  a  report  submitted 
by  an  investigating  committee  to  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  declared  that  the  jiiteira  is  unsuited  to  bag  making. 

However,  this  should  disajijioint  no  one,  with  the  jiossihle  ex¬ 
ception  of  Jiiteira  growers,  for  three  members  of  the  Malvaceas  family 
and  two  rejiresentatives  of  the  liromdiaccas  family,  already  accli¬ 
mated  to  the  country,  can  be  made  to  supjily  its  needs. 
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The  first-mentioned  ^rouj)  includes  arainina,  or  Guaiima  Roxa; 
Papoula  de  Sdo  Francinco,  or  Perini  fiber;  and  Sida  of  several  species. 

Aramina  or  Guaxima  Roxa  (  Vrena  lohaia  L.). — The  most  important 
of  these,  aramina,  has  had  a  rather  spectacular  history.  Mention 
was  first  made  of  this  jdant  by  Jos^  Ilenriijue  Ferreira  who  read  a 
jiaper  dealing  with  it  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Lisbon, 
in  the  year  1789.  Further  details  soon  became  known  to  the  scien-. 
tific  world,  for  the  plant  is  found  in  almost  every  tropical  country 
in  the  world,  being  quite  common  in  Florida  where  it  is  known  as 
"Caesar  Weed.”  Rejieated  experiments  made  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Brazil  so  encourageil  botanists  in  the  latter  counti'v  that  an  intense 
propaganda  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  bags  from  this  plant  was 
begun  and  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  factory  in  Sao  Paulo  for  that 
purpose.  During  the  first  year  of  operation  tlie  company  realized 
a  handsome  profit,  and  immediately  the  news  was  scattered  over  the 
globe.  The  success  achieved  was  so  exaggerated  that  it  was  freely 
jireilicted  the  world  over  that  this  fiber  would  revolutionize  the 
textile  industry. 

Although  the  factory  attaiiunl  an  output  of  800,000  bags  a  3'ear, 
and  found  read\’,  enthusiastic  buvers,  difficulties  so  increased  that 
after  a  few  3'ears  of  operation  the  factory*  was  devoted  exclusivelv’  to 
the  manufacture  of  bags  from  jute.  The  failure  was  not  due  to  the 
j)oor  qualitv  of  the  bags,  but  rather  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  among 
the  planters,  who  took  little  ])ains  in  jireparing  the  raw  fiber  and 
began  to  insist  on  exorbitant  prices.  Aramina,  unfortunatelv*,  has  a 
number  of  poor  relations,  and  these  were  not  infrequent^  mixed  with 
the  genuine  fiber. 

The  plant  is  a  medium-sized  bush,  attaining  a  maximum  height 
of  9  feet,  and  in  Brazil  seldom  exceeding  (5  feet.  It  bears  an  infinite 
number  of  small,  green  leaves;  lilossoms  twice  a  3'ear,  and  bears  a 
small  button-like  fruit  which  adheres  to  the  clothing  upon  the 
slightest  contact. 

The  blossoms  appear  in  Februar3'  and  JuU'  and  shorth’  thereafter 
the  fruit  begins  to  mature.  Midwa3’'  between  these  two  periods  the 
bush  is  cut  down,  for  if  the  cutting  is  dela3'ed  too  long  the  fibers 
become  weak  and  lusterless.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  placed 
in  steaming  water  to  loosen  the  fibers,  which  after  some  days  arc  set 
out  in  heaps  to  tlrv.  The  sorting  is  done  1)3'  machiner3'.  After 
working,  the  plant  3'ields  about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  weight  in 
fibers  8  to  9  feet  long  and  endowed  with  a  much  greater  resistance 
power  than  jute.  Some  of  the  old  plantations  are  still  producing 
fiber  for  use  in  cordage,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  aramina 
will  "come  back.” 

Papoula  do  Sdo  Francisco  (Perini  Fiber)  (Hibiscus  canabinus  L.). — 
In  addition  to  aramina,  which  is  superior  to  jute,  Brazil  can  boast 
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of  another  fibrous  plant  growing  wild  in  the  central  jiart  of  the 
country  which,  if  cultivated  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hags, 
would  eliminate  the  Indian  product  from  the  list  of  her  imports. 
It  is  the  Papoula  do  Sao  Francisco,  sometimes  called  Perini  fiber 
from  its  once  supposed  discoverer.  This  plant  was  for  some  time 
considered  peculiar  to  Brazil,  ami  the  scientist  who  discovered  it.  Dr. 
Victorio  Perini,  bestowed  upon  it  his  name  and  attempted  to  exploit 
it  commercially.  A  plantation  was  begun  in  the  State  of  Kio,  hut 
the  learned  scientist  did  not  receive  the  necessary  financial  support 
and  the  experiment  was  never  completed. 

I'he  various  agricultural  institutes,  however,  have  made  extensive 
plantings,  and  very  favorable  results  have  been  obtained.  The 
wild  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  o  feet.  When  cultivated  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  1.5  feet,  and  can  he  cut  down  twice  a 
year.  The  fibers  are  prepared  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  those 
of  Aramina,  and  have  the  ciualities  of  linen  and  hemp,  with  certain 
advantages  in  printing  and  dyeing.  The  scale  of  production  for  fin¬ 
ished  fiber  is  given  as  3,194  pounds  per  acre,  including  fiber  of  all 
grades.  Of  this  amount  about  1,300  pounds  is  of  fine  fiber  and  about 
1,900  pounds  of  coarser  fiber.  Three  cuttings  are  taken  yearly  at 
the  experiment  station  of  the  Instituto  Agronomico  at  Campinas, 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  hut  these  jdants  are  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  expert  botanists  and  not  more  than  two  crops  could 
he  expected  from  field  plantings. 

Sida. — Scattered  throughout  Brazil  are  several  species  of  sida,  of 
which  the  Sidn  rJiomhifolia  L.,  and  the  Sida  cordifolia  L.  are  the  most 
extensively  distributed.  It  is  a  small  shrub  which  attains  a  height 
of  about  li  feet  and  furnishes  fiber  much  superior  to  jute.  The 
supply  is  infinite;  the  plant  matures  in  four  months.  Once  intro¬ 
duced,  it  drives  out  all  other  vegetation  and  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate 
from  the  ground  that  farmers  consider  it  a  plague.  But,  desj)ite  its 
rapid  growth,  jirolificacy  and  staying  powers,  its  small  size  and  innu¬ 
merable  crooked  branches  practically  remove  the  possibility  of  its 
commercial  exploitation.  However,  if  the  plant  were  properly 
cultivated,  it  would  undoubtedly  gain  in  size  and  straightness  of 
limbs. 

(iravatd  (Ananas  sagenaria  Schult). — Member  of  tlie  Bronieliaceas 
family.  Gravata  de  Uede  is  the  bush  that  yields  the  fruit  known 
as  Ananas,  somewhat  like  the  pineapple,  and  from  which  is  made  the 
wine  which  adventurers  in  the  ‘'Guarany”  were  so  wont  to  quaff. 

It  is  an  octupus-like  plant  of  long  spiral  leaves  that  sprawl  away 
from  the  base  in  all  directions,  some  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  others 
clustering  in  the  center  to  protect  the  growing  fruit,  and  still  others 
point  skyward  only  to  bend  at  sharp  angles  after  having  attained  a 
height  of  about  5  feet.  It  is  a  sickly,  anemic-looking  plant,  and  its 
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rumbling  palo  {jivoii  loaves  offer  a  docided  eoiitrast  to  the  bright  green 
and  vigorous  piteira  leaves  marshaled  in  elose  jdialanxes  with  a  lance 
p<»i  ited  in  every  direelion,  but  wlien  these  two  ])lants  meet  the 
piteira  is  invariably  exterminated.  And  so  it  is  with  every  other 
plant  that  crosses  the  path  of  this  vegetable  terrorist,  except  its 
cousin,  the  (Iravatii  de  (lanclio,  which  is  the  scourge  of  all  scourges. 

(Iravata  de  Kede  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  south  of  Pernambuco, 
wliere  it  is  known  as  corata,  and  includes  all  the  jdants  known  in  these 
various  localities  as  cr(ta,caraguata,  carauta,  earavata,  and  gravata  do 
matto.  Unlike  juteira,  it  seeks  the  shade  of  the  forest  and  is  rarely 
found  on  the  plains,  where  the  strong  winds  snap  its  leaves,  break 
its  libers,  and  retard  its  growtli. 

At  fruit-bearing  time  the  leaves  are  full  grown.  They  are  then 
about  7  feet  in  length  and  number  from  20  to  40  to  the  bush.  These 
leaves  furnish  line  glossy  libel’s,  longer  and  stronger  than  any  fibei’s 
now  in  use. 

The  ])lant  recpiires  very  little  attention  beyond  frecpient  watering, 
but  if  it  were  to  enter  intocompetition  with  jute,  only  selected  ])lant- 
ings  could  be  used,  for  the  leaves  of  the  wild  plants  are  covered  with 
a  sort  of  epidermis  that  makes  delibering  dillicult.  At  present  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  who  are  loath  to  consider  time  as  lleeting, 
utilize  this  liber  in  the  making  of  fishing  lines  and  twine.  I)esj)ite 
the  repeatedly  |)roven  value  of  this  plant  it  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  last  to  receive  tlie  attention  of  the  commercial  world. 

(Imvutd  (le  (rancho  (JironuTia  haratiK  L.). — Quite  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  often  confused  witli  tlravata  de  Kede,  is  (Jravata  de  Gancho, 
a  more  virile  member  of  the  same  plant  family.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  Brazil  and  literally  covers  great  tracts  of  land.  It  ju’oiluces 
large  (piantities  of  long,  glossy  liber,  well  suite<l  to  bag  making, 
but  too  little  resistant  to  the  effects  of  the  weiither  for  ro|)e.  It  is 
free  from  many  of  the  defects  common  to  Gravata  de  Kede,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  plant  could  be  delibered  by  machinery  now 
used  for  pineapple  plants. 

The  above-described  seven  fibei’s  represent  only  fibei’s  of  high  com¬ 
mercial  value  and  do  not  include  a  hundred  other  species  that  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Brazil  to  possess.  Uses  for  the  othem  will 
probably  be  found  later.  For  the  present  the  seven  most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  host  offer  in  themselves  a  solution  for  the  fiber 
question  and  one  of  them,  piteira,  may  yet  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bleak,  sandy  wastes  of  (Var&,  Maranhao  and 
Biauhy. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS  URU¬ 
GUAYAN  LITERATURE  .* 

For  some  time  tlie  just  pleas  of  Trujjuay  to  a  place  of  honor 
at  the  cordial  table  of  American  literature  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  aloud.  We  have  to-day  enough  talent  to  he  able  to 
speak  of  the  existence  t)f  a  true  national  literature  with  its  own 
characteristics,  well  defined  and  even  original.  In  comparison  with 
the  literary  production  of  the  other  countries  of  South  America, 
whether  considered  collectively  or  singly,  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay  occu|)ies  an  honorable  and  prominent  place.  As  in 
every  country  on  earth  there  are  poor  writem  and  worse  poets,  who 
impiously  stain  the  altar  of  the  Graces,  being  incapable  of  worthy 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  immortal  beauty.  But,  if  we  eonsider  the 
territorial  limits  of  a  country  which  barely  numhers  a  million  and  a 
half  iidiahitants,  the  comparison  will  he  flattering  to  its  intellectual 
prestige,  showing  how  many  and  how  worthy  of  consideration  are 
the  exponents  of  its  culture  in  the  growing  hand  of  its  writers. 

'Phe  etludc  iidluences  of  I'ruguay’s  history,  which  has  so  much  of 
heroism  and  legend,  the  topogra])hy  of  the  country,  its  magidficent 
scenery,  its  smiling  natural  beauty,  its  sea  and  sky,  give  definite  and 
revealing  pei-sonality  to  its  literature,  which  has  already  put  forth 
distinctive  and  characteristic  marks  after  the  salutary  awakening 
from  the  heavy  siesta  of  colonial  days,  through  whose  enervating 
sleep  the  creole,  mestiza,  and  Urguayan  mentality  languished  in 
sterile  fashion  for  a  long  century  of  medieval  sluggishness.  Then 
were  heard  the  fimt  clear  notes  of  the  rebellion,  the  dominant  spirit 
which  was  to  shape  new  ends  for  the  destinies  of  the  (’olomhian  con¬ 
tinent  uidil  at  last,  when  the  yoke  was  broken  that  hound  us  to 
colonial  tyranny,  we  were  able  with  new  strength  to  build  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  liberty  the  real  edifice  of  our  glory  and  the  greatness 
of  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  genuine  product  of  this  liberating  revolution  was  at  that  time 
the  poetry  of  our  trouveres,  our  singers  who  captured  the  “gay  saber,  ” 
like  a  banner  of  comiuest  placed  on  the  merlons  of  their  towers. 
One  \'aldenegro  there  was,  according  to  Francisco  Bauza,  who,  in 
the  siege  of  ISl  1,  made  a  warlike  “decima”  tremble  on  the  point  of  a 
lance,  challenging  the  enemy.  Then  there  were  Bartolome  Hidalgo, 
whose  popular  muse  inspired  “Patriotic  Dialogues”;  Acuna  de  Figue- 

*  Abbreviated  English  version  o(  an  article  by  Manuel  XuAez  Uegueiro  in  Xuestra  America  of  Huenos 
Aires. 
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roa,  who  immortalized  in  the  “Himno  Xacional”  the  unvarying 
choice  of  ‘Miberty  or  death”  made  by  all  those  of  the  East;  or  Man¬ 
uel  de  Araucho,  who,  with  lyric  tongue  and  force  of  inspiration, 
cultivates  the  heroic  type  of  song,  begging  his  countrymen  to  he  in 
war  “Strong  columns  of  the  beloved  native  land.” 

After  the  uprising  of  May,  1810,  the  happy  advent  of  a  rich  Kio 
Platan  literature  could  be  perceived,  which,  shaking  off  all  the  colonial 
atavism,  gave,  live  expression  to  a  mentality  resuscitated  by  the.  life- 
giving  breath  of  independence.  Poetry — warlike,  epic,  heroic — was 
the.  salutation  of  the  national  soul  to  the  dawn  of  political  emancijia- 
tion  of  the  peoples,  fusing  in  the  verse  as  in  a  red-hot  mold  the  popular 
tribute  and  the  votive  offering  of  a  patriotic  lyric  song.  Those  fer¬ 
vent  bards  who  wrote  of  the  most  glorious  deeds  of  our  liberation  did 
not  aspire  to  the  symbolic  myrtle  or  to  the  green  laurel  of  the  trouba¬ 
dours  of  Provence,  hut  only  to  crown  the  temples  of  the.  victor  with 
the  triumphal  wreath  of  a  redeemed  country.  From  this  fervor,  more 
patriotic  than  poetic,  they  derived  a  muse  which  at  times  became 
sublime  by  being  an  expression  of  the  people,  sanguine  and  even 
jo^fful.  With  our  poets  the  “gaucho”  (cowboy)  appears  like  a  sacred 
link  which  unites  the  native  land  with  the  cavalier  soul  of  the  Castilian 
hidalgos,  being  the  fount  of  inspiration  to  the  poet  when  the  latter 
did  not  infuse  his  own  inherent,  innate,  and  indomitable  spirit  into 
the  honey  of  rythm  which  runs  tlu*ough  the  strong  and  vigorous 
verse.  And  after  the  legion  of  bards,  came,  with  no  less  brilliance 
and  charm,  the  chosen  family  of  our  first  writers  of  prose,  who  with 
the  poets  confirmed  the  live  consciousness  of  nationality,  of  independ¬ 
ence,  of  the  national  character  which  began  to  show  itself  in  a  manner 
quite  distinct  among  the  related  countries  of  the  continent. 

With  the  birth  of  international  personality  there  was  forming  in 
Uruguay  a  common  aspiration  for  the  creation  of  a  species  of  nation¬ 
ally  individual,  intellectual  sovereignty,  generic  and  characteristic, 
wliich  would  show  originality  and  the  hall  mark  of  national  mentality. 
From  that  first  venerable  doctor  of  our  country,  Don  Jos6  Manuel 
P6rez  Castellanos,  who  put  into  his  “Observations  on  Agriculture” 
the  “seasoned  fruits  of  his  last  years,  full  of  experience  and  wisdom” 
(to  quote  the  immortal  founder  of  our  library.  Father  D6maso  A. 
Larranaga),  until  the  arrival  of  our  young  contemporary  authors, 
Uruguayan  literature  contributes  an  element  to  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  South  America,  which  is  essentially  characteristic 
and  its  own.  This  sometliing  seems  never  to  have  been  found  any¬ 
where  else,  perhaps  because  the  orientals  (Uruguayans)  are  a  people 
who  amalgamated  before  any  of  the  others  on  the  continent  the  cul¬ 
tural  elements  of  foreign  civilizations  with  that  Charruistic  (Indian) 
hereditary  strain,  indomitable  and  free,  which  gives  them  an  aborigi¬ 
nal  energy  and  a  native  originality,  free  from  all  traces  of  the  exotic. 
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It  jH'riuits  the  pres(‘ntati()n  of  a  ilifTorent  psychology,  a  vigorous  and 
toinpcrcd  inontality,  which  seems,  in  the  constant  contemplation  of 
the  sea,  as  if  since,  hirth  we  had  been  making,  while  playing  in  the 
sand,  a  new  world  in  each  wave  which  comes  to  dash  itself  against  the 
rocks. 

Much  as  the  vigorous  Britons  of  early  times  dreamed,  though 
reduced  to  the  scantiness  of  their  wave-beaten  isle,  of  being  the  rulers 
of  the  seas  and  possessors  of  a  vast  empire,  so  the  orientals  (Uruguay¬ 
ans)  it  might  he  said,  carried  on  by  the  breath  of  a  call  of  irresistible 
hegemony,  wished  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  continent  of 
Columhus  in  the  rule  of  capability,  intelligence,  and  character,  and 
by  the  splendor  of  their  intellectual  force  and  the  puissance  of  their 
instinctive  feeling  of  race.  The  only  people  of  the  South  Americans 
wlu)  have  seen  the  j)assing  of  the  ethnic  indigenous  factor  form  to-day 
a  small  clan,  which  must  necessarily  receive  the  exotic  inlluence  of 
European  civilization;  yet  giving  to  that  which  is  incorporated  into 
national  progress,  a  modulation,  a  rythm,  a  keynote,  a  typical  color¬ 
ing,  which,  without  being  Uharruic,  European,  nor  Asiatic,  nor  Saxon, 
nor  Latin,  are  (pialities  markedly  Uruguayan.  We  possess  individu¬ 
ality,  distinctive  features,  a  quality  all  our  own,  which  marks  us  as 
different  from  our  continental  brothers. 

Nature  is  accountable  for  a  great  part  of  this  marvel.  We  are,  as 
Zorilla  de  San  Martin  well  said  in  his  monumental  work  “  La  Epopeya 
de  Artigas,”  “  a  people  necessarily  distinct  from  the  other  peoples, 
great  or  small,  which  surround  us.”  Uruguay  is  tlestined  to  be  the 
center  of  attraction,  the  nebulous  spiral,  never  the  satelite.  Its 
intellectual  life  reveals  the  existence  of  inward  light,  not  planetary, 
whose  spectrum  analysis  shows  plainly  visible  rays  distinct  from 
those  of  other  suns  of  the  vast  American  firmament.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  superiority,  to  intellectual  aristocracy  which  is  more 
instinctive  than  premeditated;  an  interest  for  free  imlividuality  as 
a  factor  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress;  a  definite  end,  solid  and 
perceptible,  in  all  intellectual  ami  artistic  work  which  aids  unob¬ 
trusively  the  noble,  constructive,  and  original  spirit  which  per¬ 
meates  everywhere,  from  the  courts  where  the  laws  are  made  to  the 
shelves  of  the  public  libraries  and  the  schools  and  universities. 

As  if  they  were  zealous  builders  who  aspire  to  construct  as  with  one 
accord  a  unique  and  splendid  national  art,  a  characteristic  and  ex¬ 
clusive  literature;  as  if  they  struggled  to  obtain  the  Olympic  laurel 
of  Apollo  in  the  contest  of  the  gods,  or  the  gold  cup  of  the  intellectual 
championship  of  Latin  America,  the  writers,  poets,  thinkers,  and 
artists  have  worked  up  to  the  present  with  clear  vision  of  the  future 
and  an  invincible  faith  in  their  own  capabilities,  which  has  freed  them 
from  all  spiritual  tutalege  and  brought  them  the  realization  of  their 
fair  and  enviable  destinies. 
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There  may  he  elearly  divined  at  the  l)ottom  of  ITuguayan  intel- 
leetual  life  the  powerful  force  of  autosufj^estion,  which  carries  man 
to  the  realization  of  the  hij;hest  aspirations;  an  indomitahlc  de^^ire 
to  always  coiuiuer,  to  excel,  to  confirm  in  the  contemporary  histor}' 
of  the  literature  of  South  America  that  jjlorious  ideal  of  olden  timt's 
in  the  hajijiy  days  of  the  land  of  .Esculus,  Plato,  and  Zenophon;  to 
convert  the  soul  of  the  very  nation  into  a  mentor  or  healthful  leaven 
for  the  rest  of  the  continent.  It  might  he  said  that  the  I'ruguayan 
mentality  dreams  of  acijuiring,  like  the  classic  Greece  of  Pericles  in 
the  ancient  world,  the  sujireme  guerdon  of  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  artistic  hegemony  of  the  New  World.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
we  have  already  acquired  the  institutional,  civil,  and  moral  hegemony 
of  Latin  America,  with  our  advanced  social  legislation,  the  liberality 
and  humanity  of  our  public  institutions,  and  the  proclamation  of 
elevated  international  judicial  principles,  such  as  the  doctrir.e  of 
Dr.  Brum  on  the  solidarity  of  America,  and  the  existence  of  the  new 
constitution  which  ruh^s  us  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

All  this  seems  to  reveal,  together  with  the  best  quality  of  national 
j)ride  which  distinguislu's  us  as  a  peoj)le,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
consecration  of  the  jiostulants  of  a  superior  civilization,  in  form  and 
in  dej)th,  who  have  in  ])art  the  virtue  of  having  anticipated  some  of 
the  dictate's  of  the  new  laws  published  in  the  Peace  ('onference  and 
worthy  of  the  favorable  comments  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
some  of  the  famous  statesmen  seated  about  the  same  table.  It  was 
there  allirmed  that  certain  nations  territorially  small  were  ordained 
in  history  to  fulfill  great  destinies,  the  national  spirit  making  up  for 
the  small  native  land  with  conditions  or  characters  which  increased 
its  prt^stige  and  influence  in  the  concert  of  nations  of  the  world.  But, 
as  the  immortal  author  of  ‘‘Tahare”  pointedly  explains,  “the  terri¬ 
tory  of  I’ruguay  is  not  small;  it  extends  over  2()(),tM)0  s([uare  kilo¬ 
meters,  four  or  five  Eurojiean  nations  could  he  contained  in  it;  it 
could  have  a  population  of  80,000,000  inhabitants  and  he  no  more 
crowded  than  Belgium.” 

It  is  certaiidy  not  our  purpose  to  covet  the  golden  fleece  of  other 
lands;  we  do  not  aspire  to  extend  our  frontiei’s  beyond  those  which 
Nature  intelligently  saw  fit  to  establish  for  us.  The  Uruguayan 
soul  stands  out  in  relief  in  the  fine  work  already  accomplished  by 
its  writers,  and  showing  itself  the  exponent  of  a  feeling  of  love  for 
the  nation,  of  intellectual  elevation  whose  very  name  is  a  title  of 
honor  for  the  New  World.  This  may  l)o  said  without  depreciation 
of  anybody,  none  of  our  American  sisters,  largely  taking  into  account 
that  the  same  Kio  de  la  Plata  bathes  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  the 
largest  sister,  and  that  Argentina  is  the  admired  native  land  of  a 
brilliant  gioup  of  authors;  the  country  of  Andrade,  Echevarria, 
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Sarmicnto,  Ameojhino,  Mitre,  and  of  Lugones.  Only  the  fact  will 
have  to  he  conceded  that  I'ruguay,  the  little  country  of  South 
America,  with  its  small  population,  has  produced  in  proportion  as 
select  a  number  of  brilliant  intelligences  who  hold  prominent  places 
in  the  realm  of  literature. 

A  review  of  the  different  periods  of  our  early  literary  history 
would  show  us  a  group  of  men  linked  body  and  soul  with  that  same 
.Vrgentine  life  whose  glorious  traditions  are  related  to  ours.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  romantic  and  sentimental  Juan  Carlos  domes,  re¬ 
ceived  in  Argentina,  where  they  had  lived  many  years,  the  greatest 
tributes  of  their  lives. 

In  speaking  of  contemporary  I'ruguayan  literature,  I  mean  by 
that  those  most  distinguished  representatives  of  its  intellectuality 
who  have  achieved  or  arc  achiovitig  j)ositive  and  praiseworthy 
works  which  may  he  cited  as  worthy  examples  of  the  high  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  our  national  culture.  It  may  he  said  again  that  the  number 
of  our  writers  and  ])oets  shows  in  the  intellectual  feats  of  the  country 
a  personal  literature,  characteristic  and  separate  in  form  and  in  kind 
from  the  other  current  literatures  of  South  America. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  glance  at  the  different  manifestations 
of  our  intellectual  life  which  are  most  striking.  We  mention  some 
names  which  serve  as  guiding  lights  to  illumine  the  path  of  analysis 
or  the  investigation  of  our  intellectual  values.  We  will  put  in  the 
balance  to  he  weighed  the  contribution  of  each  one  of  them  to  the 
general  spiritual  progress. 

We  see,  on  one  hand,  among  our  most  worthy  poets  Zorrilla  de  San 
Martin,  the  author  of  “‘Tahare”  and  “  La  Leyenda  Patria,”  leading  the 
way.  He  is  the  greatest  poet  of  I'ruguay,  and  has  been  considered  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  greatest  that  South  America  can  count.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  eloquent,  a  powerful  orator,  a  “gran  senor,” 
and  master  of  words.  In  addition  to  his  “Conferencias  y  Discursos,” 
he  has  written  a  magnificent  prose  poem,  elegant,  saturated  with 
beauty,  with  the  odor  of  sandalwood,  and  full  of  vigorous  eloquence. 
It  is  a  book  like  a  gothic  cathedral  of  hewn  stone,  where  the  jasper 
and  gold  show  the  magic  fretwork  which  a  brilliant  genius  made, 
one  who,  with  his  patriot’s  heart  and  prophet’s  soul,  welcomed  the 
vision  of  the  truth  which  shed  its  light  from  the  heart  of  Artigas,  the 
glorious  father  of  the  orientals  (Uruguayans).  This  work  is  “La 
Epopeya  de  Artigas,”  a  real  monument  raised  in  the  living  marble  and 
bronze  of  human  language  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  conqueror 
of  “Las  Piedras.” 

Then  follows  Carlos  Koxlo,  whose  verses  are  burning  points  of 
light  in  the  sky  of  the  native  land;  songs  with  freshness,  splendor, 
and  simple  beauty  like  the  lovelorn  shepherdesses  of  the  eclogues. 
He  is  foster  brother  of  Salvador  Rueda,  who  has  originality  and  per- 
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sonal  quality  in  his  style,  full  of  color  and  sentiment.  He  is  author 
of  “‘Luces  y  Somhras, ”  among  whose  beautiful  verses  is  found  the 
sad  soul  of  that  ‘‘Andresillo,”  who  once  made  us  weep.  And  then 
come  the  new,  the  rare,  the  voyagers  of  the  blue  sky,  among  whom 
Baudelaire  and  Kuben  Dario  wove  verses  of  sunbeams  and  of  the 
hair  of  nymphs  and  the  burning  breath  of  the  Tritons.  Dario  was 
the  most  original  poet  that  America  has  had,  in  his  style,  his  unique 
manner  of  singing  of  beauty  in  verses  formed  in  rare  retorts,  of 
strange  rites  and  confused  murmurings.  He  belongs  to  the  futurist 
anthology,  to  the  magnificent  group  of  modernist  poets,  such  as 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  Banchs,  Casal,  and  other  Americans  of  talent, 
who  can  rise  higher  than  the  their  most  eminent  Latin  brothers  of  the 
new  and  exotic  art.  The  literary  personality  of  Herrera  y  Koissig  has 
no  peer  in  this  extraordinary  art  of  superhuman  tremidous  verse, 
which  suffers  from  the  incurable  neurasthenia  of  the  sea  and  sky. 
Guzman  Papini  y  Zas.  who  is  at  once  a  great  poet  with  an  admi¬ 
rable  richness  of  language,  of  metaphors  of  illimitable  changes,  of 
tropical  imagination,  a  poet  of  winged  eloquence,  a  cataract  of  sweet 
sounds.  Maria  Eugenia  Vaz  Ferreira,  the  genial  poetess  par  e.xcel- 
lence,  the  first  of  South  America,  full  of  emotion,  sentiment,  imagery, 
innocent  voluptuousness,  of  intense  goodness,  whose  inspiration  and 
fancy  are  of  a  rare  lineage;  “more  artist  than  woman”;  a  pagan 
goblet  of  gold  full  of  communion  wine;  a  nightingale  of  the  north, 
nebulous  and  cold,  whose  trills  are  ballads  that  reach  the  heart, 
grasping  it  with  the  fire  of  the  desire  of  things  unknown.  Delmira 
Agostini,  whose  tragic  death  moved  all  of  us  who  loved  her  for  her 
verses  full  of  light,  of  the  murmuring  plaints  of  enamoured  souls,  of 
the  inexorable  spell,  verses  brimming  with  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
erotic  poignancy,  like  fairy  hammocks  swung  fondly  by  the  enrap¬ 
tured  breath  of  the  kiss. 

And  thus  pass  in  review  poets  of  such  fine  type  as  Armando  Vas- 
seur,  of  sumptuous  art,  epic,  seniorial,  which  gives  the  sensation  of 
magnificent  absorption  in  thought,  as  if  it  believed  itself  the  only 
ine.xorable  arbiter  of  glory.  Also  Cesar  Miranda,  Emilio  Frugoni, 
Ubaldo  Ramon  Guerra.  Ovidio  Fernandez  Rios,  Raul  Montero  Bus¬ 
tamante,  Angel  Falco,  Pablo  Mirelli,  followed  by  a  hundred  more 
poets  of  exceptional  personality.  Young,  strong,  they  tread  the 
flowery  path  of  the  foothills  of  Parnassus,  carrying  with  them  the 
evergreen  laurel  of  Apollo  in  triumphal  procession,  bringing  back 
the  music  of  the  magic  flutes  of  the  bards  who  have  gone  on  to  drink 
the  waters  of  immortal  life  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  Hippocrene. 

After  this  company  of  poets  come  in  defile  with  the  raised  visors 
of  victorious  knights  the  chosen  prosodists  of  vigorous  stock,  who 
also  weave  into  the  cloth  of  glory  the  purple  chlamys  of  the  hiero¬ 
phants  consecrated  to  the  cult  of  eternal  beauty.  There  come  in 
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the  lead,  like  pillars  of  fire,  like  spirals  of  lifjht  to  illumine  the  path, 
two  eminent  essayists  and  thinkers — Jos^  Enrique  Kodo  and  Carlos 
Vaz  Ferreira.  The  first  already  sleeps  among  those  who  have 
closed  their  eyes,  blessed  by  gods  and  men.  He  is  the  Corinthian 
column  of  the  great  sanctuary,  the  sacred  golden  vial  which  held 
the  quintessential  drop  from  all  the  flowers  of  the  human  soul  im¬ 
prisoned  in  luminous  and  iridescent  language. 

The  author  of  “Motivos  de  Proteo”  and  of  “El  Mirador  de  Pros- 
pcro”  had  the  glorious  triumph  of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the 
princess-like  muse  of  Dario  when  he  wrote  the  prologue  to  the  latter’s 
book  of  verse.  So  high  and  sublime  was  his  style,  so  diaphanous, 
poetic,  and  magnificent  his  prose,  that  after  having  read  the  pro¬ 
logue  the  verses  of  the  great  poet  seemed  to  pale  as  if  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  as  if  they  said,  “Enough!  We  do  not  wish  to  appear  on  the 
scene;  the  great  actor,  the  colossal  interpreter,  has  spoken  for  us 
and  better  than  we  could  ourselves.” 

Then  comes  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  who  may  be  considered  unique  in 
the  New  World  of  Latin  America,  with  his  eminent  personality  of 
philosopher  and  thinker.  The  celebrated  author  of  “Moral  para 
intellectuales”  may  be  criticized  and  perhaps  even  disdained  because 
his  philosophy  is  discontenting  enough;  it  is  a  source  of  unrest,  and 
on  account  of  its  incredulity  offers  little  hope,  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
])eing  so  human,  so  good,  so  simple.  He  has  a  horror  of  paralogism; 
and  his  best  quality  or  his  worst  intellectual  defect  is  that  he  believes 
he  finds  it  all  too  frequently  everywhere;  and  so  strong  and  discon¬ 
certing  is  his  logic,  so  novel  his  arguments,  so  magisterial  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  to  us  and  convinces  us  that  his  philosophy  succeeds 
in  enslaving  us.  “We  do  not  know  ourselves,”  he  says,  and  it  is 
true  that  his  portentous  philosophical  talent  outstrips  us;  we  will 
never  catch  up  with  it.  He  is  a  great  player  of  chess,  and  knows  the 
secret  of  infinite  combinations. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  in  Uruguay  a  great  writer,  Rodo,  superior  as 
a  prosodist  to  Lugones  and  to  Dario;  a  great  philosopher,  Vaz  P’er- 
reira,  superior  to  all  the  philosophers  of  Latin  America;  one,  two, 
great  poets,  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Herrera  y  Reissig;  two  great 
poetesses,  Maria  Eugenia  Vaz  and  Delmira  Augustini.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  adjective  “great”  is  repeated  frequently  in  qualifying 
these  authors.  It  is  a  proper  use  of  the  word,  for  they  have  conquered 
the  title  of  literary  grandeur  for  the  honor  of  America  and  the  country 
to  which  they  belong. 

We  can  add  to  this  list  other  names  equally  worthy  of  the  high 
title.  The  unfortunate  Florencio  Sanchez  as  dramatic  author  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain.  None  along  the  Rio  Plata  nor  in 
Spanish  America  has  j’et  succeeded  in  surpassing  him,  nor  even  in 
equaling  him.  He  is  the  prince  of  Latin  American  dramatic  literature. 
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He  is  the  founder  of  a  new  national  art,  which  brings  out  in  the  theater 
real  life,  decomposing  the  spectrum  of  the  human  reflection,  to  show 
the  great  griefs,  conflicts  between  ideals,  purposes,  tendencies,  and 
vices  of  our  present  society;  art,  profound,  human,  full  of  light  and 
even  daring,  presaging  the  triumph  of  ideals  better  than  conventional 
inspirations,  prejudices,  hypocritical  superficiality,  and  the  ill-horn 
sentiments  of  the  present  social  life.  The  author  of  “Los  Muertos'.’ 
and  “M’hijo  el  dotor”  will  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the  history 
of  Kio  Platan  dramatic  literature  for  having  achieved  the  diflicult 
art  of  honoring  beauty,  reaching  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  making 
us  really  feel  the  deep  sadness  of  life. 

We  can  not  mention  Sanchez  without  recalling  one  of  his  ])est 
friends,  Samuel  Blixen,  that  critic  of  Attic  flavor  and  subtle  southern 
grace,  full  of  erudition,  with  a  genius  and  a  witchery  which,  in  its 
chronicles  of  things  great  and  small,  of  art,  the  theater,  customs, 
seems  to  reincarnate  the  vivacious  and  insinuating  spirit  of  the 
magical  Horace  who  wrote  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Pisos.”  In  his  elegant, 
expressive,  and  pointed  prose  is  to  he  found  all  the  penetrating  force 
of  Aristophanes. 

In  this  excursion  among  our  best  writers  and  poets  we  shall  meet 
with  lofty  spirits  distinguished  in  the  fine  art  of  diction  and  in  their 
ideals  of  beauty.  The  most  brilliant  and  those  with  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  language  and  splendid  style,  speak  to 
us  of  the  undulating  fluctuations  of  things,  they  treat  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  things  with  a  luminous  and  penetrating  insight  and  the 
artistic  craftmanship  of  goldsmiths.  The  phalanx  of  the  sons  of 
light  is  small;  they  are  earnest  priests  of  the  finest  literary  strain. 
They  are  Adolfo  Agorio,  Victor  Perez  Petit,  Daniel  Martinez  Vigil, 
Haul  Montero  Bustamante,  Francisco  Alberto  Schinca,  Horacio 
Maldonado,  C^sar  Miranda,  Juan  Antonio  Buero,  and  others.  All  of 
them  are  authors  of  works  of  originality,  talent,  and  beauty;  some 
of  them,  like  Martinez  Vigil  and  Juan  Antonio  Buero,  are  moreover 
e.xcellent  orators. 

Purposely  I  have  heretofore  omitted  the  naming  of  some  writers 
who  fortunately  do  not  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  plagiarists,  the  fail¬ 
ures,  or  the  vanquished.  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  two 
names — Alberto  Nin  Frias  and  Juan  Jose  de  Soiza  Keilly.  The  former 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  A  fine  essayist,  he  has  been 
styled  by  a  poor  writer  with  an  abject  soul  and  meager  intelligence, 
a  “flat-nosed  writer  who  did  not  know  his  language.”  I  may  quote 
here  what  Miguel  de  Unamuno  said  of  Nin  Frias:  “He  is  a  white 
blackbird  in  the  literature  of  South  America.”  No  one  in  South 
America  has  considered  so  seriously  the  religious  thought  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  no  one  better  understood  and  preached  the  gentle  philosophy 
of  Taine  than  he.  His  style,  it  is  true,  suffers  from  the  lack  of  purit}'. 
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chaste  flexibility,  and  fine  elegance  of  our  best  writers,  and  lacks  the 
well-turned  phrases  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  he 
had  been  educated  in  Europe  and  had  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
been  speaking  foreign  tongues.  But  one  wilt  find  the  harmony  of  his 
profound  and  beautifully  poetic  spirit  in  the  noble  orientation  of  all 
his  work,  in  the  veneration  of  high  intellectual  and  artistic  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  and  that  apostolic  devotion  to  the  Christian  ideal,  full  of  grace, 
unction,  and  ardent  mysticism.  Of  restless  spirit  and  inclined  to  he 
changeable,  he  escapes  often  from  the  dogmatic  yoke  and  as  often 
submits  himself  to  it,  if  his  artistic  temperament  discovers  a  new 
music  in  the  deity  newly  perceived. 

With  reference  to  Soiza  Reilly,  I  wish  to  state  that  his  style  is  not 
the  “angular  style'’  which  some  have  claimed  to  have  found  it. 
Xo;  it  is  the  style  of  an  imlependent  personality,  well  defined;  it  is 
the  original  architecture  of  a  personal  language,  which  speaks  intel¬ 
ligently,  pleasingly,  to  others  because  it  has  a  heroic  simplicity  and 
unclouded  clearness.  Ilis  phrases  are  without  artifice,  at  times  hitter 
and  penetrating,  the  ruggedness  of  the  sheer  rock  which  fronts,  im¬ 
movable,  the  anger  of  the  waves  which  lash  it.  But  within  the  rock 
is  the  profound  soul  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  a  sensitive  being  impris¬ 
oned.  This  writer  has  an  innate  rareness  in  his  modes  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  speaking  that  is  umisual. 

He  is  not  erudite;  he  lacks  much  of  the  learning  that  others  have; 
he  is  unaccpiainted  with  much  literature  familiar  to  others,  and  he 
is  ignorant  of  much  of  the  archeology  of  language  that  others  rev¬ 
erence;  hut  he  has  the  advantage  over  them  in  that,  lacking  these 
l)eautiful  and  necessar}’  elements  for  the  thinker,  artist,  and  writer 
he  is  able  to  describe  his  interior  world  and  build  thereon  his  own 
abode  with  a  wide  window  open  to  the  free  sea  air,  the  sun,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  life  which  he  paints  so  vigorously,  humanly 
feeling  it,  loving  it,  and  regarding  it  with  the  devotion  of  things 
which  are  blessed. 

In  speaking  of  present  I’ruguayan  literature  it  will  he  necessarv'  to 
mention  among  its  best  writers  those  who  have  written  historA', 
novels,  or  the  short  story,  and  gained  fame.  For  historical  work 
there  are  two  who  merit  special  attention — Jos6  Salgado  and  Hugo  1). 
Barbagelata.  The  former  is  the  author  of  “Historia  de  la  Repuhlica 
Oriental  del  Uniguay”  and  “El  Gohierno  Indiano;”  the  latter  wrote 
“ArtigasylaRevolucion  Americana,”  with  a  prologue  by  the  famous 
Rodo.  Tliere  are  two  talented  nov'clists — Oarlos  Reyles  and  Eil- 
uardo  Acevedo  Diaz.  Tlie  author  of  “La  Raza  de  Cain”  has  written 
fine  novels  of  great  literar\'  value  and  rich  in  psychologA',  which  have 
become  known  outside  of  South  America.  Dr.  Acevedo  Diaz  is  our 
first  local  colorist  writer,  giving  us  in  his  notable  novels  and  other 
works  proof  of  his  talent  and  showing  that  he  pays  tribute  to  art. 
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Next  come  the  short-ston*  ^^Tite^s,  among  whom  are  the  best  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  whether  writing  in  the  pure  Castilian  or  using  the 
obscure  language  of  the  crowds,  the  argot  or  colored  phrasing  of  the 
creole.  Horacio  Quiroga,  Javier  de  Viana,  and  Santiago  Dallegri  by 
themselves  with  their  stories  fill  a  goodly  share  of  the  magazines  of 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Of  another  stamp  in  regard  to  literary  con¬ 
struction  and  the  intimate  handling  of  stories  are  Manuel  Bern&rdez, 
Benjamin  Fernandez  y  Medina,  Manuel  Medina  Betancourt,  Juan 
Jos6  de  Soiza  Reilly,  Vfctor  Arreguine,  and  even  Vicente  A.  Sala- 
verr}’,  who,  though  of  Spanish  birth,  has  taken  up  the  national 
Uruguayan  life  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  native  citizen. 

It  is  not  necessar\’  to  mention  here  those  authors  who  are  dead  and 
whose  names  will  always  be  the  pride  of  national  letters  in  the  pan¬ 
theon  of  our  national  hall  of  fame.  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  give 
to  each  and  ever\’  one  a  paragraph  of  merited  tribute.  But  in  this 
short  sketch  of  the  literary*  work  of  those  who  are  still  with  us  we 
must  not  forget  that  nucleus  of  publicist  writers,  men  of  letters,  and 
critics,  some  of  whom  lent  brilliance  in  days  past  to  the  national  liter¬ 
ature  and  continue  to-day  with  no  less  splendor,  and  other  young  men 
who  began  a  short  time  ago  under  happy  auguries  and  to-day  promise 
even  better  realities  in  days  to  come.  Among  these  we  maj’  mention 
Daniel  Munoz,  whose  pseudonym  of  “Sanson  Carrasco”  became 
famous  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  His  is  a  mind  of  great  culture 
and  live  penetration,  and  he  wrote  with  grace  and  a  master}'  of  ex¬ 
quisite,  epigramatic,  and  elegant  art;  and  Eduardo  Ferreira,  who 
used  the  pseudonym  of  “Gringoirc,”  was  a  strong  and  intelligent  soid, 
who  in  his  criticisms  realized  the  difRcult  art  of  being  able  to  feel  and 
understand,  vesting  his  thoughts  with  the  elegance  of  form.  Then 
young  Wilfredo  Pi,  who  possesses  remarkable  gifts  as  a  critic,  has 
fortunate  intellectual  faculties  for  good  and  varied  work.  And 
finally,  we  will  mention  such  well-known  names  of  publicists  as 
Domingo  Arena,  Jos6  Batlle  y  Ordofiez,  Antonio  Bachini,  Juan 
Andres  Ramirez,  Julio  Maria  Sosa,  Pedro  Manini  Rios,  and  others, 
to  whom  the  culture  of  the  nation  owes  well  kno^\'n  works  of  merit  in 
the  Rio  Platan  press. 

The  place  of  honor  achieved  by  my  country  in  the  literature  of 
South  America  is  what  has  been  justly  accorded  to  her  by  her  sisters 
of  the  continent.  In  this  I  am  not  setting  up  a  king  nor  dethroning 
one.  The  kingdom,  if  Uruguay  has  one,  has  been  gained  by  her  own 
merits.  May  she  continue  as  at  present,  tempering  her  spirit  and 
strengthening  her  heart  with  the  epic  song  of  her  great  and  indomit¬ 
able  sea.  The  powerful  Muse  who  swims  the  waves  will  teach  her  the 
secret  of  sailing  with  favoring  winds,  to  make  a  successful  voyage  to 
the  happy  port  of  Glory. 


THE  THROWING-STICK  OF 
ANCIENT  PERU  '/ 

f  I  ^iHE  most  ancient  weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  America  was 
I  the  throwing-stick;  the  arm  alike  of  the  Eskimo  and  the 
I  Indians  of  the  Antilles,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the 
Muiscas  and  Indians  of  the  coast  and  mountains  of  Peru,  and 
it  is  also  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  ancient  burial  grounds  of 
Argentina  and  Chile.  It  might  well  be  called  the  American  weapon, 
if  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism  and  use  did  not  indicate  it  as  the 
first  manifestation  of  rudimentary  invention  by  primitive  man  who 
made  it  his  tool  and  defensive  arm  in  the  dawn  of  cultural  progress. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens  of  the  throwing-stick  among 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  and  oceanic  civilizations,  and  to  judge 
from  the  notes  by  Uhle  on  the  interesting  article  by  F.  Krausse,  this 
writer  has  proved  the  universal  use  of  the  throwing-stick  and  the 
arrow  as  the  earliest  and  sim])lest  weapons  of  attack  and  defense. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  these 
arms,  and  this  difference  in  itself  j>roves  that  after  the  discovery  or 
use  of  the  throwing-stick  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  before  the  discovery  or  use  of  bows  to  shoot  arrows.  So  far 
advanced  was  this  weapon  that  it  remained  in  use  up  to  recent 
])eriods  of  civilization,  being  em])loyed  by  the  armies  of  medieval 
Euro])e  even  after  the  discovery  of  firearms,  as  is  shown  in  the  events 
of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

The  use  of  the  throwing-stick  continued  even  late  into  the  advanced 
])eriod  of  the  bow,  and  as  happens  in  more  than  one  instance  w’ith  old 
arms,  it  was  ])reserved  as  a  symbol  in  ])olitical  and  religious  cere¬ 
monials.  Used  by  the  Indians  in  the  remotest  periods  of  history,  its 
use  became  greater  under  the  civilizations  of  Nazca,  Chimu  and  Tiahu- 
anaco,  and  even  in  this  latter  period  when  the  bow  came  into  use  the 
throwing-stick  remained  as  an  ancient  military  weapon  which  served 
as  a  symbol  of  power  and  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

The  use  of  the  bow  became  general  under  the  rule  of  the  Quechuas 
of  the  second  djmasty,  or  Inca  period,  but  the  use  of  the  throwing- 
stick  continued,  though  in  a  A'ery  limited  form.  Certainly  in  the 
Quechuan  armies  the  hurlers  of  javelins  who  used  the  throwing-stick 
were  chosen  from  among  the  most  dexterous,  or  perhaps  an  arm  of 
such  simple  mechanism  may  have  been  used  as  an  aid  in  moments 
of  unexpected  attack.  It  is  not  im])robable  that  the  use  of  the 

*  English  version  of  an  article  by  Horacio  U.  Urteaga  in  Variedadea  of  Lima,  Peru. 
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In  group  1  there  are  three  throwing  sticks  of  the  tril)es  of  the  Amaron,  and  in  the  third  group  there  are 
three  more  throwing  sticks  which  belong  to  the  Muisca  Indians  of  Colombia.  In  group  2  are  repro¬ 
duced  several  drawings  found  on  old  vessels  or  pitchers  which  indicate  the  manner  of  using  the  throw¬ 
ing  stick. 
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throwing-stick  in  the  armies  of  the  Incas  indicated  the  interspersion 
among  the  im])erial  troo])s  of  soldiers  from  the  conquered  provinces 
skilled  in  the  use  of  their  favorite  weapons. 

The  throwing-stick  consists  of  a  haft  of  wood  varying  from  60  to 
90  centimeters  in  length,  which  lies  along  the  forearm,  acting  as  a 
])rolongation  of  the  arm,  thus  giving  much  greater  velocity  to  the 
launching  of  the  dart  or  arrow  than  could  be  given  by  the  hand  alone, 
and  aims  the  ])rojectile  in  any  direction  according  to  the  position  of 
the  instrument.  In  order  to  hold  the  dart  on  the  tlirowing-stick, 
tluring  the  act  of  hurling  several  accessories  were  used:  hooks  on  both 
ends,  round  holes  in  one  end,  or  lateral  cords  serving  as  thimbles  or 
sta])les.  Some  throwing-sticks,  ])articularly  those  used  by  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  had  a  longitudinal  groove,  for  the  placing  of  the  arrow  wdiich, 
wlien  launched,  sli])ped  out  easily  in  the  direction  determined  by  the 
o]>erator. 

These  accessories  of  the  instrument  have  given  rise  to  varying 
classifications.  The  first  type  is  of  the  simplest  form.  It  is  a  stick 
40  to  60  centimeters  long  with  one  or  more  ridges  or  knobs  at  the 
upper  end,  and  a  hook  tied  to  the  front.  The  knobs  were  to  prevent 
the  slipping  or  the  escape  of  the  arrow  from  the  instrument  which 
should  remain  in  the  hand  when  the  dart  is  launched;  the  hook  holds 
the  point  of  the  arrow  under  a  bridge.  Examples  of  this  type  are 
found  among  the  relics  of  Moche  (the  civilization  of  the  Peruvian 
lowland  valleys).  In  these  throwing-sticks  a  groove  is  observ'ed  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  second  stick,  hoUowed  on  purpose  to  put  in  the 
hook,  pointed  stone,  or  bone  which  was  held  in  place  by  a  thread  or 
cord  of  fiber  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

One  variation  of  the  first  type  is  that  shown  in  the  second  group 
pictured,  taken  from  the  work  of  Monsefior  Gonzalez  Suarez.  Here 
the  knobs  and  ridges  of  the  other  throwing-stick  have  been  replaced 
by  cylindrical  clasps  which  are  placed  at  intervals  all  the  length  of 
the  stick,  while  the  upper  inlaid  end  represents  the  half  of  tlie  body 
of  a  duck. 

The  second  type  is  the  commonest  one,  and  consists  of  a  stick  50 
to  60  centimeters  long  in  which  the  ridges  and  knobs  are  replaced 
by  a  hook  which  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  finger  when  the  arrow  is 
launched.  These  hooks  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  end  either  inlaid  or  bound  to  the  throw'ing 
stick  by  cords  of  fiber,  leather,  or  w'ool,  like  the  specimen  found  in 
Xieveria  by  LTile. 

Such  are  the  various  forms  of  this  arm  used  by  men  of  all  races  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  development.  The  use  of  the  throwing- 
stick  was  general  throughout  America  and  it  might,  as  Sefior  Jijon  says, 
well  be  called  the  Pan  American  arm.  Nevertheless,  like  the  har¬ 
poon,  it  has  been  used  by  man  doubtless  from  the  stone  age;  the 
Eskimos  and  the  Australians  used  it  as  much  as  the  Americans,  and 
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it  is  possible  that  before  the  use  of  the  arrow  it  was  the  general 
weapon  of  the  barbarous  races  of  Asia. 

In  Peru  it  is  found  among  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  Xazca  and  Chimu,  and  some  examples  are  offered  by  the 
cultural  stratum  of  Tiahuanaco.  On  vessels  such  as  pitchers  of  the 
period  of  Xazca,  we  find  excellent  drawings  showing  the  use  of  the 
throwing-stick  of  the  first  type,  and  in  the  burial  grounds  of  the 
Peruvian  lowland  valleys  examples  of  variations  of  this  type  have 
been  found.  The  specimens  found  by  ITile  belong  to  the  early 
Chimu  period  and  came  from  the  burial  grounds  of  Ancon,  Valle  de 
Lima,  and  Xieveria,  while  those  found  by  Jijon  in  a  grave  in  Sigsig 
in  the  region  of  los  Canaris  (Ecuador),  belong  to  the  Tiahuanacan 
period. 

But  the  use  of  the  throwing-stick  was  prolonged  until  the  period 
of  the  Incas,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  armies  of  Atahuallpa, 
there  were  still  soldiers  armed  with  throwing-sticks.  It  is  possible, 
as  Uhle  believes,  that  these  troops  were  taken  from  some  part  of 
Ecuador  where  the  throwing-stick  was  still  used  up  to  the  period  of 
the  conquest.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  in  the  fiesta  of  Raymy  sham 
battles  with  the  throwing-stick  were  represented,  and  might  prove 
the  use  of  the  arm;  but  it  also  proved  that  the  use  of  the  throwing- 
stick  recalled  ancient  wars  and  archaic  military  practices,  which  were 
represented  in  the  religious  ceremonies  where  the  throwing-stick  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  symbol. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Quechuans  eliminated  from  their  armies  this 
arm  which  was  so  advantageously  replaced  by  the  bow.  The  use 
of  natural  forces  added  to  human  energy  created  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  gave  more  precision  to  the 
aim  and  lengthened  the  distance  covered  by  the  projectile. 

The  harpoon,  the  throwing-stick,  and  the  bow  are  the  three  mani¬ 
festations  of  offensive  arms  so  universally  known  and  used,  and  to 
which  civilization  owes  its  periods  of  progress  and  its  crises.  The 
harpoon  marks  man’s  early  struggle  with  an  inimical  nature,  when  the 
primitive  human  being,  living  a  precarious  life  in  the  forests  inhab¬ 
ited  by  ravenous  beasts  and  subject  to  sudden  attacks,  began  to  use 
intelligence  in  the  fight  against  brute  force.  The  second  epoch  of 
this  historic  combat  is  marked  by  the  throwing-stick,  the  arm  which 
man  used  against  man,  which  foreshadowed  the  crises  of  social  rela¬ 
tions.  With  the  bow  and  arrow  came  organized  war,  the  beginning 
of  regular  and  planned  attacks,  the  order  of  battles.  The  bow  per¬ 
mitted  the  command  and  disposition  of  forces — at  least  in  the  first 
moments  it  was  intelligence  and  a  dawning  sense  of  tactics  which 
planned  the  fight,  and  though  the  limitation  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  bow  forced  close  fighting  one  must  not  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  a  great  many  instances  victories  are  the  result  of  the 
stimulation  given  by  the  fortunate  beginning  of  a  battle. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  IN  ARGENTINA  '/ 

TIU^  present  organization  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  a  work  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Tmler  a  decree  of  August  7,  1823,  Bernardino  Rivadavia  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  countiy'  the  first  practical  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Thisschool  was  discontinued  a  few  years  later  by  Manuel  Dorrego. 
In  1870  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  was  instrumental  in  providing 
three  courses  of  agricultural  instruction  in  connection  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  colleges  at  Mendoza,  Salta,  and  Tucuman.  The  Salta  course 
was  soon  discontinued,  aiul  the  Tucuman  and  Mendoza  sections  were 
separated  from  the  national  colleges,  and  later  became  agricultural 
farms,  which  subsetiuently  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  schools 
for  the  development  of  the  sugar  and  grape  industries. 

In  1868  congress  sanctionetl  the  plan  of  Eduardo  Olivera,  an  Ar¬ 
gentine  agronomist,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school, 
and  in  1874  a  primaiy'  school  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina.  This  was  short  lived.  In  1883  the  Superior  Institute  of  Agron¬ 
omy  and  Veterinaiy  Science,  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Mariano 
Demaria,  was  founded,  and  the  first  10  Argentine  agronomists  grad¬ 
uated  therefrom  in  1888.  The  following  year  the  institute  w'as  trans¬ 
ferred  to  La  Plata,  and  its  development  was  slow  until  1906.  It  is 
now  a  great  institution  of  higher  instruction. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1899,  when  Dr.  Emilio  Frers,  secretary  of  agriculture, 
established  the  first  Argentine  agronomic  stations,  which  formed  the 
bases  of  the  existing  iVrgentine  agricultural  schools. 

The  first  government  agricultural  bureau  was  organized  under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Wenceslao  Escalante,  secretary'  of  agriculture. 
This  bureau  or  department  was  placed  in  charge  of  Enrique  M.  Nelson, 
an  agronomic  engineer,  who  opened  schools  at  Casilda  and  Cordoba, 
and  negotiated  the  purchase  of  lands  for  a  number  of  agricultural 
schools,  which  are  now  in  operation.  In  1903-4  the  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  of  Cordoba  and  Villa  Casilda, 
and  the  viticultural  school  of  Mendoza,  were  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  elementary  agricultural  schools  at  Las  Delicias, 
Bell  Ville,  Tucuman,  San  Juan,  Bella  Vista,  and  Posadas  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  decree  of  May  3,  1904.  These  schools  were  reorganized 
in  1907,  as  recommended  by  a  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  was 

>  Abbreviated  version  of  an  article  by  Engineer  Tomas  Amadeo  in  "Annals  of  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society." 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRONOMY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

This  school,  in  which  advanced  agricultural  instruction  is  ^iven  by  a  faculty  exclusively  composed  o 
^roDomic  engineers  and  veterinary  surgeons,  is  a  part  of  the  National  University  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Top:  Main  building.  Center:  Partial  view  of  the  campus.  Bottom:  Students’ refectory. 
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Dr.  Kanion  J.  C6rcano.  The  actual  work  of  reorganization  began 
in  1908  un<ler  the  direction  of  Ricardo  J.  Ilucrgo,  an  agronomic  engi¬ 
neer,  assisted  by  a  faculty  composed  entirely  of  Argentinians.  In 
1912  Alejandro  Carb6,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Eleodoro  Lobos, 
minister  of  agriculture,  succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  funds 
for  agricultural  instruction. 

Advanced  agricultural  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  of  agron¬ 
omy  and  veterinary  science  of  the  national  universities  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  La  Plata.  A  four-year  course  is  given  by  the  School  of 
Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Science  of  La  Plata.  The  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  are  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  an  examination  equivalent 
thereto.  The  faculty  is  composed  entirely  of  agronomic  engineers 
and  veterinarv'  surgeons,  and  practical  and  laboratory'  work  are  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The  Practical  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising  of  Santa  Catalina,  w'hose  specialty  is 
the  preparation  of  agricultural  and  stock  experts,  complements  and 
cooperates  with  the  La  Plata  school.  This  school  also  has  a  four- 
year  course. 

The  Santa  Catalina  School  has  800  hectares  of  exceedingly  fertile 
land  within  30  minutes  of  the  federal  capital.  The  grounds  have 
a  beautiful  woodland  anti  a  lake.  The  school  is  modernly  equipped 
in  all  its  departments  and  also  serves  as  an  experimental  station  for 
students  of  the  School  of  Agrononij-  ami  Veterinary  Science  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  latter  school,  which  was  founded  on  September  25,  1904, 
is  located  at  La  Chacarita,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires.  Its  courses 
of  instruction  are  four  years  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  school 
in  La  Plata,  as  are  its  entrance  requirements.  It  differs  from  the 
La  Plata  school  in  that  since  1915  it  admits  day  pupils.  Both 
schools  have  laboratories,  libraries,  and  museums,  completely 
equipped  for  the  use  of  agronomic  engineers  and  veterinary'  surgeons. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Instruction  is  directly  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  managed  by  a  director  general, 
an  assistant  director,  ami  three  cliiefs  of  sections.  This  bureau  is  in 
charge  of  all  special  agricultural  schools,  practical  schools,  and 
temporary'  courses  of  home  instruction  for  women.  Until  last  year 
it  also  had  a  section  of  extension  work,  in  wliich  it  employed  17 
agricultural  engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Agricultural  Defense,  located  at  different  points  in  the 
Republic.  Most  of  the  special  schools  specialize  on  the  local  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  situated.  Tlieir  object  is  to  train 
experts  for  the  management  of  local  agricultural,  stock,  and  industrial 
enterprises.  To  enter  these  schools  the  candidate  must  be  over  17 
years  of  age,  in  good  health,  physically  fit  for  the  work,  and  submit 
a  certificate  from  the  common  schools  showing  a  grade  of  not  less 
than  60  per  cent  or  pass  the  required  examination. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AORONOMY  AND  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  IN  LA  PLATA. 

One  of  the  departmenU  of  the  National  Univeisi^  in  La  Plata.  Top:  Veterinary  clinic.  Center: 
Laboratory  of  chemistry.  Bottom:  Main  laboratory. 
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The  followiii};  special  agricultural  schools  are  maintained  in  the 
Republic:  School  of  Agriculture  of  Mendoza,  whose  specialty  is  viti¬ 
culture  and  wine  making;  School  of  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  of 
Coriloba,for  the  training  of  experts  in  agriculture  and  zootechnics; 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Casilda,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  for  the  training 
of  rural  managers;  and  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Tucuman,  for  the 
training  of  experts  in  agriculture  and  the  sugar  industn,*.  The  course 
of  study  in  these  schools  is  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
pupils,  who  pay  100  pesos  (piarterly  in  advance,  there  are  students 
who  hohl  scholarships  obtained  by  competitive  examination.  With 
the  exception  of  the  school  at  Casilda,  which  requires  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  from  all  applicants,  certificates  showing  the  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  third  year  of  a  school  of  secondary  instruction  or  of  a 
normal,  special,  or  industrial  school  or  institute  whose  courses  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  national  college  are  accepted  without  examina¬ 
tion.  The  National  School  of  Agricidture  of  Casilda,  Province  of 
Santa  Fe,  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  rural  administrators  who 
have  the  technical  knowledge  and  experience  necessary'  to  organize 
and  direct  agricultural  enterprises  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods.  This  school  has  a  model  farm  and  its  graduates  are  given 
a  year’s  employment  on  an  important  farm  or  ranch,  where  they 
are  under  the  observation  of  the  school,  which  receives  monthly 
reports  of  their  activities.  After  completing  the  year  referred  to, 
if  these  reports  are  favorable  the  candidate  after  examination  is 
required  to  submit  a  monograph  covering  the  work  done,  and  if  this 
is  satisfactor)'  he  is  given  the  title  of  rural  administrator. 

Each  of  the  special  schools  is  connected  with  an  agronomic  sta¬ 
tion  in  charge  of  a  professor,  who  gives  personal  instruction  and 
oral  and  written  consultations  to  persons  interested  in  practical 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  These  regional  schools  have  for  their 
object  the  training  of  agriculturists  ami  stockmen.  They  issue 
certificates  for  the  successful  completion  of  special  work,  and  have 
experiment  and  demonstration  grounds  equipped  for  instructing  in 
the  specialty  taught.  There  are  five  agricultural  regional  schools 
now  in  operation  in  the  Republic — namely,  the  school  of  agriculture 
of  Posadas,  Territory  of  Misiones,  makes  a  specialty  of  subtropical 
cultivation;  the  school  of  agriculture  of  San  Juan  teaches  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  utilization  of  fruits;  the  school  of  agriculture  of  Las 
Delicias,  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  teaches  agriculture  in  general;  and 
the  schools  of  agriculture  in  Bell  Ville,  Province  of  Cordoba,  and  of 
Olavarria,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  dairying.  The  courses  are 
for  three  years,  and  instruction,  board,  lodging,  clothing,  etc.,  are 
furnisheil  free.  Students  are  required  to  do  all  the  experimental 
work  of  the  establishment.  Entrance  requirements  are:  To  be 
over  15  years  of  age,  to  have  completed  the  fourth  grade  of 
primary  schools,  or  pass  an  examination  covering  its  et^uivalent,  and 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  IN  TUCUMAN. 

This  school,  located  in  the  most  populous  province  of  the  Republic,  specializes  in  the  sugar  industry.  Top: 
I’artial  view  of  school  buildings.  Bottom:  Orchard. 
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filing,  at  the  same  time,  age,  health  and  vaccination  certificates. 
Entrance  requests,  accompanied  by  these  documents,  must  be  sent 
to  the  director  general  of  agricultural  instruction  between  the  15th 
and  31st  of  December  of  each  year. 

The  experiment  farm  and  the  agronomic  station  at  Tandil  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  scientific  investigations  and  practical 
experimental  work.  It  is  in  these  that  experiments  in  acclimatiza¬ 
tion,  selection,  and  the  formation  of  varieties  of  plants  of  interest  to 
agriculturists  and  for  study  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  experiments 
showing  the  quantity  of  water  needed  in  the  irrigation  of  different 
crops,  the  desirability  of  using  for  industrial  purposes  the  products 
of  the  soil,  and  of  solving  by  obserA’ation,  investigation,  and  admin¬ 
istration  the  problems  affecting  the  development  of  national  agricul¬ 
ture.  Other  experiment  farms  are  located  at  the  following  places: 
Guatrach6,  Territory  of  Pampa;  Alto  de  Sierra,  Province  of  San 
Juan;  Pergamino,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  Gumes,  Province  of 
Salta;  Rio  Negro,  Territory  of  Rio  Negro;  Puerta  de  Diaz,  Province 
of  Salta;  and  agronomic  stations  are  maintained  at  Concordia,  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Entre  Rios,  and  at  Granja  del  Tandil,  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Each  of  these  stations  has  an  agricultural  engineer,  a  chemist, 
two  foremen,  and  a  clerk,  and  is  allowed  a  small  fund  for  general 
expenses. 

Home  instruction  by  traveling  schools  is  in  charge  of  the  women 
graduates  of  the  home  agricultural  school  at  Tandil.  Each  school 
is  composed  of  a  directress  and  her  assistant,  who  give  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  for  two  or  three  months  to  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters  on  practical  agriculture,  stock  raising,  domestic  and  rural  econo¬ 
my,  bookkeeping,  hygiene,  first  aid,  cooking,  sewing,  housework,  etc. 
These  traveling  schools  are  fully  equipped  for  teaching,  and  give 
certificates  to  pupils  taking  the  instruction. 

The  national  agricultural  school  at  Tucuman,  located,  considering 
area,  in  the  most  populous  Province  of  the  Republic,  specializes  in  the 
sugar  industry.  Coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are 
also  grown  in  this  Province.  The  Province  of  Tucuman,  which  has 
a  fine  climate,  produces  annually  more  than  200,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
some  15,000,000  liters  of  alcohol.  The  school  has  for  its  object  the 
preparation  of  experts  for  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industry  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Re})ublic.  This  school, 
which  was  founded  in  18S6  as  a  primary  regional  school,  was  con¬ 
verted  in  1906  into  a  national  agricultural  school.  Its  course  covers 
three  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Applied  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics  and  agricultural  meteorolog\',  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  physiology  and  agricultural  botany,  general  instruction, 
general  arboriculture,  horticulture  and  gardening,  commercial  book¬ 
keeping,  farm  industries,  special  arboriculture,  cane  gnnnng  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  applied  agricultural  distillation  and  chom- 
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istry.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One,  known  as  the 
“Internado,”  has  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  city  of  Tucunian 
covering  an  entire  square.  It  is  here  that  the  offices,  classrooms, 
libraries,  laboratories,  dormitories,  lavatories,  baths,  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  pantry,  living  rooms  for  employees,  gymnasium,  etc.,  are 
located.  The  other  section  consists  of  46  hectares  of  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  distant  15  blocks  from  the  main  build¬ 
ings,  and  accessible  b}’  two  wide  avenues.  These  sections  are  used 
conjointly  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The  forestry  department 
has  nurseries  of  indigenous  plants,  and  supplies  other  schools  and 
public  institutions  with  same.  The  fruit  department  also  has  nurs¬ 
eries,  and  derives  a  considerable  income  from  the  sale  of  orange,  man¬ 
darin,  citrus,  and  other  plants.  The  horticultural  department  sup¬ 
plies  the  school  with  vegetables.  Experiments  are  made  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  more  than  250  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  and  since  1908  the 
results  of  these  have  been  published  annually.  The  ranch  and  farm 
furnishes  food  for  the  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  and  for  other  uses. 
The  pupils  do  most  of  the  work,  and  laborers  are  only  occasionally 
employed  during  vacation  or  busy  seasons. 

The  agricultural  school  of  Casilda,  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  is  situated 
in  a  Province  having  a  good  climate  and  a  variety  of  products.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Province  rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  grapes,  and 
fruits  are  cultivated,  as  are  dye  and  other  plants;  and  in  the  southern 
part  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  During  certain 
periods  the  school  gives  individual  instruction  to  farmers.  It  is 
located  57  kilometers  from  Rosario  and  375  kilometers  from  Buenos 
Aires.  Its  object  is  to  train  rural  administrators.  It  has  208 
hectares  of  arable  land  and  is  well  equipped  in  all  its  departments. 
The  live-stock  section  has  different  kinds  of  valuable  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  fowls,  and  the  dairy  section  manufactures  an  excel¬ 
lent  qualitv'  of  cheese.  A  three  years’  practical  theoretical  course 
is  required  covering  the  following  branches;  French,  arithmetic  and 
applied  geometry,  drawing,  agriculture,  horticulture,  aboriculture, 
zoology,  zootechnics,  chemistry  and  phj’sics,  meteorology,  botany, 
civics,  commercial  bookkeeping,  agricultural  machinery,  agricultural 
entomology  and  pathology,  diseases  of  cattle,  and  rural  construction 
and  surveying.  Graduates  who  do  satisfactory  work  for  one  year 
on  an  agricultural  and  stock  farm  are  given  the  title  of  “rural  admin¬ 
istrator.” 

The  agricultural  school  of  Mendoza  is  in  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Mendoza.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  the  northern  part  of  this  Province, 
but  is  more  frequent  in  the  southern  part.  The  winters  are  dry,  but 
in  summer  the  streams  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the 
melting  mountain  snow.  Under  irrigation  cereals,  grapes,  fruit,  and 
other  crops  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  specialty  of  this  school 
is  to  educate  experts  in  the  wine  industry.  It  is  modernly  equipped 
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and  the  course  covers  three  years.  The  school  has  19  hectares  of 
land,  valued  at  about  .S3, 000, 000,  situated  in  the  city  of  Mendoza. 

The  agricultural  school  of  Cordoba  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
education  of  experts  in  agriculture  and  zootechnics.  Instruction  is 
theoretical,  practical,  and  experimental.  It  has  an  experiment  station 
and  is  thoroughly  equipped.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  three 
vears. 

The  objects  of  the  practical  school  of  fruit  culture  at  San  Juan  in 
the  Province  of  the  same  name  is  to  turn  out  experts  in  fruit  culture, 
arboriculture,  and  related  industries.  The  course  covers  tlu’ee  3’ears. 
The  school  has  57  hectares  of  land  under  irrigation. 

The  subtropical  school  of  agriculture  at  Posadas,  Territorv  of 
Mi  siones,  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  organizing,  maintaining,  and  exploiting  lands  for  the  cultivation 
of  subtropical  products  of  that  region.  The  school,  which  was 
founded  in  1908,  has  39  hectares  of  land  and  a  farm  at  Zaiman  con¬ 
taining  150  hectares. 

The  practical  dairving  school  at  Bell  Ville,  Province  of  C'ordoba, 
has  800  hectares  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  used  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  forage  for  the  live  stock  of  the  institution.  Durham, 
Holstein,  Flemish,  and  Swiss  cows  are  used,  and  fine  grades  of  butter 
and  cheese  are  produced.  The  school  was  established  in  1908  with 
30  jnipils,  and  has  an  attendance  at  present  of  about  70. 

The  practical  school  of  agriculture  of  Las  Delicias,  Province  of 
Entre  Kios,  prepares  practical  agriculturists  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  necessarv  for  their  use.  It  was  founded  in  1911,  is 
modernlv'  equipped,  and  has  145  hectares  of  land,  130  of  which  are 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  15  for  parks,  nurseries,  build¬ 
ings,  etc. 

The  practical  school  of  agriculture  and  dairving  of  Olavarria, 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  modern  machinerj*  and  the  equipment 
necessar\-  for  thorough  and  complete  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
which  it  makes  a  specialty.  It  has  110  hectares  of  land,  appropriate 
buildings,  a  dair}*  plant,  and  is  equipped  for  the  breeding  of  dairj' 
stock. 

The  agronomic  stations  referred  to  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  schools,  and  particularlj’  with  those  which  teach  special¬ 
ties.  The  agronomic  station  at  Concordia,  Province  of  Entre  Rios, 
in  addition  to  its  experimental  work,  includes  grape  culture,  fruits  in 
general,  and  especially  citrus  fruits;  the  introduction  of  useful 
vegetables;  flowers  for  the  manufacture  of  perfume;  fruit  and  other 
trees;  apiculture,  sericulture,  aviculture,  the  raising  of  hogs,  etc. 

Extension  work,  which  is  in  charge  of  regional  agronomists,  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  bureau  of  agricultural  defense.  It  employs  well- 
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equi])pe(l  travcliiif;  instructors,  who  teach  and  demonstrate  to  those 
who  so  desire  and  arc  unal)le  to  attend  the  schools. 

Agriculture  is  also  taught  in  the  correctional  school  for  hoys  at 
Marc(t  Paz,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  national  asylum 
known  as  the  “Open  Door,”  near  Lujan,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  instruction  being  given  to  such  inmates  as  are  in  a  eondition  to 
receive  it.  During  the  last  seven  years  the  Province  of  Buejios  Aires 
has  had  a  ])ractical  school  of  fruitculture  at  Dolores,  nurseries  at 
Baradero  and  Cazon,  and  an  experimental  dipjjing  pond  at  Patagones. 

Elementary  agriculture  is  also  taught  in  some  of  the  provincial 
normal  schools.  The  Province  of  Entre  Rios  maintains  a  number  of 
well-equipped  agricultural  schools,  and  the  Province  of  Tucuman 
has  an  agricultural  station  near  the  State  capital.  The  Province  of 
Rioja  has  primary  agricultural  schools;  and  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe  maintains,  in  addition  to  other  agricultural  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  a  practical  school  for  teaching  agricultural  mechanics.  In 
the  Province  of  Cordoba  agriculture  is  taught  in  schools,  by  lectures, 
publications,  and  expositions.  The  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and 
Salta  have  well-ecjuipped  agricultural  schools,  and  are  active  in 
teaching  this  branch  in  accordance  with  modern  methods.  In 
addition  to  the  national  and  provincial  schools,  a  number  of  private 
a.ssociations  and  religious  bodies  maintain  schools  and  institutions  ^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  where  agriculture  is  taught. 


DONATION  OF  AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  TO  PARAGUAYAN 
INSTITUTE 

IN  pursuit  of  its  purpose  to  stimulate  friendly  relations  between 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  has  giv^en  to  the  Paraguayan  Institute  and  to 
the  School  of  Law  and  Sociology  of  the  city  of  Asuncion,  several 
collections  of  books  by  well-known  North  American  authors.  The 
collection  presented  to  the  Paraguayan  Institute,  which  is  one  of  the 
foremost  cultural  centers  of  South  America,  contains  1,900  works  of 
history  and  literature  by  the  best  writers  of  the  United  States. 
The  gift  to  the  School  of  Law  and  Sociology  contains  300  volumes  on 
jurisprudence  and  relative  subjects  by  the  foremost  jurists  and  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  North  America. 

These  donations  wore  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  bj*  His  Excellency  Daniel  F.  Mooney,  American  minister  to 


ay  oourt««y  oi  senor  don  Juan  r .  rerei. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  PARAGUAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Paraguay’s  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  declared  a  national 
holiday  last  year,  was  the  presentation  by  the  United  States  minister  to  the  Paraguayan  Institute  in 
Asuncldn  of  the  library  donated  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The  upper 
picture  shows  the  audience  at  the' ceremony,  and  the  lower  picture  shows  the  American  minister 
delivering  his  presentation  speech. 


I 


Photogrftph  from  Eoriquc  Mem,  Aauncidn. 


PAN  AMERICAN  SALON  OF  THE  PARAGUAYAN  INSTITUTE. 


The  I'araguayan  Institute  has  Chosen  the  salon  shown  in  the  picture  fur  the  library  to  contain  the  donation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of  Internal  ionaf  I’eact-,  and  husname<l 
the  hall  the  Pan  American  Salon,  placing  in  it  between  the  Paraguayan  and  American  flags  pictures  of  Washington,  Wilson,and  Carnegie,  pictures  of  the  Pan  American 
CongreMee,  and  other  pertinent  exhibits. 


CongreftMB,  and  otner  penineni 


i*hotocrmph  Irom  Eorique  Maas,  AauDCi^D. 

SPANISH  AMKRICAN  SECTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PARAC.l’AYAN  INSTITUTE. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  lil)rary  presented  to  the  Paraguayan  Institute  of  Asnnridn  is  its  Spanish- 
Amerrian  section  shown  in  ttie  picture. 


Photograph  from  Enriqur  Maas,  Asuncion. 

READING  ROOM  OF  THE  PARAGUAA'AN  INSTITUTE, 

The  picture  shows  the  reading  room  next  the  Pan  American  Salon,  where  the  Paraguayan  Institute  has 
placed  the  donation  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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Paraguay,  and  tlie  ceromoiiy,  on  July  4,  1919,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  celebration  of  the  independence  of  the  , 

Ibiited  States,  which  was  declared  a  national  holiday  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay.  Press  notices  from  the  Asuncion  papers  state  that  * 

“at  last  it  is  an  appreciable  fact  that  Pan  Americanism  has  left  the 
region  of  unrealized  ideals  and  become  a  reality,  as  exemplified  on 
the  present  occasion  of  this  donation.”  A  presentation  speech  com-  . 
plimentary  to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  was  made  by  the  minister  of 
the  I'nited  States  from  which  some  paragraphs  are  here  (|Uoted: 

The  time  when  Parasfuay  was  rejpirded  in  the  United  States  merely  as  a  geo^jraphi- 
cal  division  of  South  America  has  passed,  and  to-day  it  is  well  known  that  Paraguay 
is  a  country  of  abundant  and  varied  natural  rest)urces;  that  it  is  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  are  characteristically  friendly,  amiable,  and  jxisscssed  of  a  clear  and 
active  intelligence,  whose  efforts  have  on  occasion  reached  even  my  distant  country, 
choosing  the  good  to  be  found  therein  and  asking  that  it  be  adapted  to  its  needs. 

We  should  give  unreserved  admiration  to  peoi)les  who,  like  Paraguay,  present 
histories  counterbalancing  a  few  less  creditable  deeds  with  many  full  of  nobility, 
honor,  and  heroism.  Your  famous  statesman,  Don  .Manuel  Gondra.  graphically  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea  when  he  said:  “  I  accept  all  the  history  of  Paraguay.”  And  he  did 
well,  for  BO  numerous  are  the  glorious  pages  that  it  is  barely  perceptible  that  there 
are  some  which  are  not.  Moreover  1  have  not  discovered  the  slightest  blot.  I  have 
seen  mistakes,  it  is  true,  but  the  national  honor  has  always  been  and  is  now  preserved 
unharmed  and  unstained.  Few  histories  offer  such  an  admirable  examjde  of  heroic 
sacrifices  for  defense  as  that  of  Paraguay. 

Ill  recognition  of  the  (’arnegie  donation  tlie  Paraguayan  Institute 
has  installed  the  library  presented  to  it  in  its  principal  salon,  naming 
this  hall  the  Pan  American  Salon,  and  has  added  to  it  a  commodious 
reading  room.  In  the  Pan  American  vSalon  are  displaj’ed  between 
the  flags  of  Paraguay  and  the  I’nited  States,  the  portraits  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Wilson,  and  Carnegie;  pictures  and  views  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  congresses;  and  the  complete  collection  of  their  deliberations 
and  publications,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  exhibits. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  is  to  be  congrat-  ! 

ulated  on  having  made  this  donation,  which  creates  an  intellectual  *  [ 

bond  between  two  friendly  nations.  I 
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AKOEXTIXA. 


During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  held  an  exposition  of  FKl^ITS  AND  VEGETABLES  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  department  of  agricultiu’e  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  ('OKN  CTTTER  AND  Ill'LLEK 
invented  by  an  Argentinian.  This  machine  is  to  be  tested,  and  if 
the  tests  are  satisfactory  the  invention  will  he  acquired  by  the 
Government. 

The  department  of  j)ublic  works  has  ordered  5,000  CAR  WHEELS 
from  the  ITiited  States  for  the  use  of  the  State  railways. 

Tests  were  recently  made  in  the  port  of  La  Plata  of  a  molded 
CEMENT  VESSEL  constructed  in  the  Rio  Santiago  shipyards. 
This  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  600  tons  and  is  propelled  by  two 
petroleum  engines  of  100  horsepower  each.  It  will  be  used  in  fluvial 
traflic. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1919,  the  EXPORTS  OF 
(QUEBRACHO  logs  aggiegated  36,456  tons  and  157,669  tons  of 
extract  of  quebracho.  These  exports  were  valued  at  36,039,672  gold 
pesos.  In  1913  the  exports  of  these  products  amounted  to  9,  962,935 
gold  pesos. 

In  1919  the  PACKING  HOUSES  exported  2,0S1,753  frozen 
wethers,  6,376  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  and  78,KH4  quarters  of  chilled 
beef.  In  191  <8  these  exports  were  1,699,794  frozen  wethers,  6,876 
quarters  of  frozen  beef,  and  21,256  quarters  of  chilled  beef. 

BRAZIL. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
difliculties  of  the  direct  SALE  OF  COFFEE  from  the  supply  on 
hand  of  about  3,()()(),()()()  sacks,  and  to  take  advantage  of  delivery 
direct  to  the  consuming  markets,  has  turned  over  the  business  to 
the  Banco  del  Comercio  la  Industria  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  sales  will 
be  made  by  the  bank  in  such  (piantities  and  at  such  times  and  prices 
as  the  Government  considei’s  favorable. 

According  to  newspajier  re])orts  the  Cl'LTIVATION  OF  HEMP 
will  soon  be  an  imi)ortant  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  already 
being  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  and  very  successfully  on  a  plantation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jundialn*. 
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The  followin'!  fijjuros,  published  by  the  Directorate  of  ('ommereial 
Statistics,  show  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1919;  Imports,  2,373,010  tons  worth  1,110,70() 
contos  (conto  paper  =  approximately  S2S0  U.  S.),  the  exports  bein': 
1,5S7,149  tons,  valued  at  1,S40,903  contos,  showiii':  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  country  of  730,137  contos.  The  exports  were  divided  as 
follows:  Animals  and  animal  products,  179,520  tons,  valued  at 
290,095  contos;  minerals  and  mineral  products,  171,097  tons,  valued 
at  22,9S5  contos;  and  vegetables  and  vegetable  products,  1,235,932 
tons,  valued  at  1,527,S23  contos.  The  principal  vegetable  export 
was  coll’ee  to  the  extent  of  1 1 ,273,000  sacks  of  (iO  kilograms,  valued 
at  1 ,075,379  contos. 

A  recent  article  published  by  a  Sao  Paulo  paper  on  the  COTTON 
PRODITTION  of  the  country  states  that  Sao  Paulo  produced  some 
50,000  tons,  of  which  24,000  tons  were  to  be  exj)orted.  This  is  a 
very  significant  fact,  especially  as  a  short  time  ago  this  particular 
State  was  an  importer  of  cotton,  and  in  1910  imported  7,550  tons, 
worth  19,4S0  contos  from  the  United  States.  The  Brazilian  cotton 
crop  of  1919  was  estimated  at  1 19,.500  tons,  and  Sao  Paulo  contributed 
nearly  half. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  25,  1919,  reorganized  the  service 
of  the  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  BRAZIL. 

On  December  25,  1919,  the  President  issued  a  decree  providing 
measures  for  the  construction  of  an  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM  for 
arable  lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  recent  message  of  the  president  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  during  the  past  11  years,  from  190S  to  191S. 
inclusive,  the  LIVE  STCX'K  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  has  increased 
from  10,S09,343  head,  valued  at  2(11, (514  contos,  to  19,S79,()00  head, 
valued  at  1,190,(5(58  contos.  Sheep  increased  from  8,443,400  head  in 
1917  to  8,(5(59,000  in  1918;  horses  from  1,407,(500  to  1,433,(500;  mules 
from  351,900  to  359,800;  and  hogs  from  4,33(5,000  head  in  1917  to 
4,.552,(1()0  in  1918. 

In  the  budget  law  of  1920  there  is  a  clause  which  authorizes  the 
Government  to  conclude  agreements,  conventions,  or  treaties  with 
friendly  nations  for  the  purpose  of  industrial,  commercial,  or  financial 
benefits  to  the  country,  or  to  bring  about  better  understanding  with 
neighboring  countries  through  increased  means  of  land  and  sea 
transportation  and  increased  telegraph  service.  These  agreements 
must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification.  The  Government  is 
also  authorized  to  conclude  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTIONS  to 
open  credits  to  these  foreign  countries  for  the  acciuisition  of  Brazilian 
products,  their  purchase  price  to  be  paid  from  the  gold  credit  opened 
bv  the  National  Treasurv  abroad. 
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CHILE. 

Early  in  Docomher,  1919,  Beuedettc  Accoi’si,  representing  a  special 
COMMERCIAL  MISSION  from  Italy,  arrived  in  Valparaiso. 

In  November,  1919,  the  total  production  of  TIN  from  the  Estafii- 
fera  Co.  was  20,150  (piintals,  as  compared  with  30,100  Cjuintals  in 
Octoher  of  the  same  vear. 

During  the  first  half  of  1919  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Chile,  according  to  data  published  by  Chilean  newspapers,  was 
323,025,016  gold  pesos,  of  which  202,953, S5.S  pesos  represented  im¬ 
ports  and  121,071,158  exports. 

In  1919  the  372  TELEGRAPH  oflices  of  Chile  received  messages 
aggregating  3,843,894  words,  and  dispatched  messages  containing 
3,406,884  words.  The  live  wireless  oflices  of  the  State  received 
tluring  the  period  referred  to  393,453  words,  and  dispatched  328,599 
W(*rds. 

The  Chilean  consul  in  Australia  reports  that  a  new  line  of 
STEAMERS  has  been  established  between  Australian  and  Chilean 
ports,  the  first  vessel  engaged  in  this  service  having  sailed  from 
Sydney  on  December  2,  1919. 

In  1919  the  EXPORTS  OF  NITRATE  amounted  to  20,374,691 
Spanish  quintals,  6,792,706  quintals  of  which  were  shipped  in 
December  last. 

COLOMBIA. 

Law  97  of  December  12,  1919,  authorizes  the  Government  to 
extend  the  Southern  Railway  and  equip  the  same  from  the  proceeds 
of  loans,  guaranteed  by  that  part  of  the  railway  already  constructed, 
together  with  the  part  which  may  be  built,  and  other  securities  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  construction  work  may  be  done  by 
contract  or  upon  a  percentage  basis. 

An  AMERICAN  PROPAGANDA  OFFICE  has  been  established 
at  Tumaco  with  the  object  of  encouraging  an  exchange  of  the  products 
of  the  two  countries. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  the  President  has  suspended, 
from  February  10  to  July  20  next,  import  duties  on  food  articles, 
such  as  rice,  sugar,  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  lard,  chick  peas,  I  eans, 
oatmeal,  rye  flour,  rice  flour,  and  cornmeal. 

The  Colombian  jiress  states  that  earh"  in  February  last  a  committee 
of  engineers  of  the  Colombian  Syndicate,  a  United  States  corporation, 
arrived  in  Bucaramanga  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  Lebrija 
PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS.  The  committee  brought  with  it  machin¬ 
ery,  a  house  boat,  supplies,  etc. 

Press  reports  state  that  a  French-Colombian  company  has  been 
organized  in  Paris  for  an  AERIAL  NAVIGATION  service  on  the 
Magdalena  River  and  for  the  construction  of  important  public  works 
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ill  Colomliia.  It  is  planned  to  brinj;  3  airships  of  a  cajiacity  of 
10  passoufjors  each  to  11  hot  ween  Ilarranquilla  and  Puerto  Borrio, 
stopping  at  El  Banco,  and  hetwoon  Puerto  Berrio  and  Girardot,  via 
Salto  de  Honda.  The  trips  will  he  made  in  one  day.  These  airships 
will  have  a  speed  of  90  kilometers  an  hour,  and  are  to  be  driven  hy 
.500  horsepower  motors.  This  company  proposes  to  estahlish  docks 
and  ports,  start  a  French  industrial  jiropaganda,  and  estahlish  an  . 
aviation  school  conducted  hy  French  aviators. 

The  department  of  puhlie  works  has  contracted  with  a  Stockholm 
compaii}'  for  the  erection  of  a  LIGHTHOUSE  and  the  installation  of 
10  luminous  huoys  in  Cartagena  Bay. 

Law  109  of  1919  prescrihes  the  manner  of  working  the  EMERALD 
MIXES  at  Muzo  and  Coseuez.  A  consulting  treasurj-  hoard  has  been 
established  whose  duties  are  to  study  the  exploitation  of  the  emerald 
mines  of  the  nation  and  the  sale  of  emeralds  extracted  therefn  m. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  sent  Dr.  Jorge  Cajiao  to  the 
United  States  to  stud}’  and  report  upon  the  ACCLIMATION  OF 
SEEDS,  and  especially  of  cereals,  and  also  upon  the  parasitic  diseases 
of  plants  affecting  the  growth  of  national  agricultural  products. 

Early  in  January  last  a  CATTLE  COMPANY  was  organized  at 
Medellin  with  a  capital  of  200,000  pesos,  with  the  object  of  engaging 
in  the  stock  industry  on  a  large  scale. 

The  National  Government  has  approved  the  plans  of  the  first 
survey  of  the  CAQUETA  RAILWAY  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
between  Espinal  and  the  Sahlafla  River. 

Early  in  January  a  committee  of  FRENCH  PILOTS  arrived  in 
Barranquilla  with  the  first  airplanes  for  the  aerial  navigation  service 
that  the  Colombian  Aerial  Navigation  Co.  of  Medellin,  proposes  to 
establish. 

COSTA  RICA. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  CHAMBER  OF 
AGRICULTURJ^  the  following  executive  committee  was  elected: 
President,  Sehor  Stanley  Lindo;  secretary,  Senor  Manuel  F.  Jimenez; 
and  treasurer,  Sehor  Juan  Rafael  Chaci'm. 

On  January  20  the  Government  gave  a  concession  to  Frank  Maduro 
for  TURTLE  FISHING  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1919,  the  total  number  of  BEEVES 
SLAl'GHTERED  in  the  slaughterhouses  of  the  Republic  was  3,278, 
of  which  1,084  were  killed  in  San  Jose  Province;  550  in  Alajuela; 
502  in  Cartago  Province;  323  in  Heredia  Province;  280  in  Guana- 
caste  Province;  354  in  Limon  Province;  and  185  in  Puntarenas. 

The  COFFEE  EXPORTED  during  the  harvest  year  of  1918-19 
amounted  to  30,784,184  pounds  gross  weight,  as  against  25,246,711 
pounds  exported  in  1917-18,  or  an  increase  of  exportation  to  the 
amount  of  5,537,473  pounds. 
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CUBA. 

On  January  16  the  merchants  of  Hahana  formed  tlie  COMMERCIAL 
ASSOCIA'nOX  of  La  Ilahana  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  business, 
publishing  commercial  news,  and  as  an  arbiter  of  difficulties  between 
merchants. 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  cigarmakers'  union 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  CIGARS  EXPORTED 
amounted  to  135,290,443,  as  against  129,158,543  exported  in  the 
preceding  year,  or  an  increase  of  6,131,900  for  1918-19.  In  the  same 
period  9,037,301  boxes  of  cigarettes  were  exported,  as  against 
11,243,679  in  the  year  of  1917-18,  showing  a  decrease  of  2,206,378 
boxes  of  cigarettes. 

The  Sl’GAR  production  for  1918-19  of  the  Cuhan-American  Sugar 
('o.  and  subsidiary  companies  was  314,503  tons.  The  refined  sugar 
produced  by  this  company  amounted  to  43,163,954  pounds,  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  refinery  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  and  143,589,696  pounds 
refined  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  Cuban  Portland  Cement  Co.  to 
construct  a  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DOCK,  with  the  necessary 
buildings.  This  dock  will  be  used  for  the  loading  of  cement  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company  in  the  port. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  a  NEW  SUGAR  MILL  is  being 
constructed  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey.  It  will  be  called  ‘‘Ver- 
tientes,”  and  belongs  to  the  company  which  owns  the  “  Agremonte". 
mill.  The  mill  is  expected  to  be  in  working  order  by  January,  1921. 

The  Cuban  American  Steamship  Corporation  has  established  a 
NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  between  the  ports  of  Miami,  Fla., 
and  La  Ilabana.  There  are  sailings  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  from  Miami,  and  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from 
Ilabana. 

Owing  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Cuba  and  its  attractions 
to  tourists,  the  Atlantic  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Line  has  decided 
to  build  STEAMSHIP  D(X''KS  in  the  port  of  Ilabana,  for  which  it 
expects  to  spend  .‘?2,000,000. 

The  January  SALES  OF  SUGAR  amount  to  $17,339,655,  includ¬ 
ing  504,959  sacks  of  the  sugar  produced  from  the  present  crop. 

Figures  furnished  by  the  customs  show  that  9,735  PASSENGERS 
ENTERED  the  port  of  IIABANA  during  the  year  and  paid  2,355 
pesos  (peso  equals  $1)  to  the  Government  for  the  right  to  enter  the 
country. 

Among  the  new  industries  established  in  the  country  is  a  TILE 
AND  BRICK  FACTORY  in  the  outskirts  of  Ilabana. 

A  new  firm  to  be  known  as  ‘‘Refinerfa  Cuervo,  S.  A.,”  has  been 
formed  and  will  install  a  SUGAR  REFINERY  in  Matanzas.  The 
president  of  the  new  firm  is  Senor  Manuel  V.  Cuervo  Niinez,  and 
the  vice  president,  Senor  Eduardo  Gaston  Rossell. 
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IKIMINICAN  KEPI  BUC. 

On  September  30,  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Kojiistration  had  REGIS- 
TEItEI)  AUTOMOBILES  as  follows:  397  public  oars,  341  private 
cars,  61  oflicial  care,  44  trucks,  and  3.5  motor  (wcles.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  bureau  has  issued  1,092  licenses  for  motorists  and  19  for 
agencies. 

During  the  three  months’  period  from  July  to  September,  1919,  ' 
the  EXPORTS  transported  to  Puerto  Plata  by  the  Central  Railroad 
were  the  following:  Tobacco,  4,S93,.579  kilos;  cacao,  1,486,972  kilos; 
coffee,  1.5,731  kilos;  cotton,  7,618  kilos;  wax,  7,031  kilos;  hides, 
36,838  kilos;  skins,  1.5,340  kilos;  and  campeche  wood  (logwood), 
79,000  kilos. 

The  SUGAR  ('ROP  OF  1918-19  was  171, .519, 737  kilos,  worth 
19,020,467  pesos  (peso  e(|uals  .81),  coming  in  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  as  follows:  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  107,374,982  kilos; 
Santo  Domingo,  3.5,723,6.5.5  kilos;  Seyho,  20,4.59,936  kilos;  Aziia, 
6,411,894  kilos;  and  Puerto  Plata,  1,. 549, 270  kilos. 

The  Columbus  Steamship  ('o.  (Inc.)  has  established  a  NEW 
STILVMER  SERVKT>  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Vesla  made  the  initial  trip,  arriving  recently  at 
Dominican  ports.  There  is  also  a  new  sea  service  between  San 
Pedro  Macon's  and  some  of  the  ports  of  Puerto  Rico,  trips  being 
made  between  the  islands  by  three  schoonere. 

ECUAIKUl. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  of  Ecuador  has  ojicned  a  contest 
for  the  ])re])aration  of  TREATISES  OR  BOOKLETS  ON  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  ECUADOR,  setting  forth  the  natural  resources, 
products,  and  exports  of  the  country.  These  booklets  will  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ecuadorean  consuls  as  ])ropaganda  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country.  The  second  ])art  of  the  booklet  is  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  state  of  the  industries  of  the  country;  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity;  their  capacity  for  development,  etc.;  as  well  as 
tahh^s  showing  the  financial  strength  and  economic  ]M)Ssibilitit>s  of 
the  country,  the  tax  system,  customs  exemiitions,  and  similar  infor¬ 
mation.  The  author  of  the  best  treatise  will  receive  a  jirize  of  400 
sucres  and  .50  copies  of  the  edition  published  by  the  ministry. 

On  December  20,  1919,  the  new  BRIDGE  OVER  THE 
PI'YANGO  RIVER,  constructe»l  by  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  El  Oro,  was  ojiened  for  ])uhlic  use. 

The  Japanese  shipping  com])any,  Nanyo  Backi  Kaisha  (Compafna 
Comcrcial  del  Sud  Oceano,  Limitada),  has  established  a  direct  LINE 
OF  STE^VMERS  between  the  Japanese  ports  of  Kobe  and  Yokohama 
and  the  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Callao,  and  Valparaiso.  The  steamers 
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to  he  used  on  this  line  are  of  1,500  tons  and  fittetl  for  passenger  and 
rapid  freight  service, 

A  national  company  has  ])lanned  to  establish  an  ELEC'TKIC 
KAILWAY  between  Quito  and  Cotocallao. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  28,  1919,  abrogated  the  decree  of 
January  1,  1917,  on  the  EXPOKTATIOX  OF  TAGUA  (VEGE¬ 
TABLE  IVOKY),  and  provides  that  the  export  tax  on  tagua  should 
be  that  established  by  article  76  of  the  customs  tariff  set  forth  in 
paragra])h  5  of  Article  81  of  the  same  law,  and  all  those  createtl  since 
that  law  went  into  effect. 

According  to  newspa])er  notices  a  new  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 
is  to  be  established  between  Xew  York  and  Guayaiiuil,  making 
Esmeraldas  a  port  of  call. 

A  new  IXDI’STKIAL  COTTOX  (’OMPAXY,  with  a  capital  of 
.500, 000  sucres,  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Ambato. 

GUATEMALA. 

Early  in  the  year  an  EXPOSITIOX  OF  MEXIGAX  PKODIT’TS 
was  opened  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  as  a  stimulus  to  increase  trade 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Presidential  decree  of  Xovember  29,  1919,  calls  for  the  installation 
of  an  AGRIClTTlliAL  LABORATORY  under  the  general  directo¬ 
rate  of  agriculture,  to  test  samples  of  the  soil  of  different  sections 
and  to  select  the  seeds  most  suited  for  these  sections. 

HAITI, 

A  new  firm,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  RYAX  &  BARBER, 
has  made  application  to  engage  in  a  general  wholesale  and  retail 
business  in  Haiti.  The  by-laws  of  the  comjiany  were  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  oflicial  newspaper  in  accordance  with  the  Haitian 
law. 

HONDURAS. 

Presidential  decree  of  Xovember  4.  1919,  authorized  the  Truxillo 
Railroad  Co.  to  ('OXSTRU(T  A  BJfAXCTl  RAILROAD  between 
Agu&n  and  Clanchito,  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Government. 

MEXICO. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  30,  1920,  orders  a  partition  and 
division  for  agricultural  purposes  of  lAKE  CHAPAIA  LAXDS, 
situated  in  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan.  Xot  more  than  5 
lots  of  10  hectares  each  will  be  allotted  to  any  person.  The  lands 
vary  in  value,  according  to  class,  from  100  to  400  pesos  a  hectare. 

The  ROLLIXG  STOCK  of  the  Mexican  railways  now  consists  of 
1,300  locomotives  and  19,000  cars.  Orders  have  been  placed  in  Xew 
York  for  300  freight  cars  and  100  jiassenger  coaches. 
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Prt'ss  ro|)(»rts  state  that  the  Ward  Line  has  ajjain  eommeneed  a 
direct  STEAMSHIP  SEJiVK’E  between  Havre,  Tampico,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Puerto  Mexico. 

A  permanent  EXHIBIT  OF  OKES  has  been  established  at  Mate- 
huala.  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

General  AGENCIES  OF  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGKKT'L- 
Tl'KE  and  of  fomento  have  been  established  in  the  States  of  Duranfio 
and  Chihuahua  for  the  jiurpose  of  aitlinj;  in  the  introduction  of 
modern  methods  of  agriculture.  With  this  same  object  in  view,  an 
exhibit  of  agricultural  machinery  has  been  opened  in  Puebla. 

In  Februarv  last  an  executive  <lecree  was  issued  ])rohibiting  the 
EXPORTATioX  OF  HIDES  of  all  {Trades. 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  durin{T  the  last  10  years  the 
smelters  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  EXPORTED  PRODIXTS 
to  the  value  of  142,028,31.3  pesos. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  Enirlish  capitalists  to  t'stablish  an 
AIRPLANP]  SERVICE  between  Mexico  City  and  the  principal 
cities  and  ports  of  the  Republic. 

A  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE  was  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  February  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico.  There  were  200  dele- 
{Tat(*s  in  attendance,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  Ignited  States. 


XICAKAGUA. 

The  Nicara{Tua  MINING  Co.,  with  its  main  oflice  in  Pliiladelphia, 
lias  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to 
work  on  a  lar{Te  scale  the  Bonanza,  Marz,  Lone  Star,  and  Concordia 
gold  mines,  situated  in  the  mining  district  of  Pis-Pis. 

Press  rejiorts  state  that  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamsliip  Co.  lias 
bought  from  the  I’nited  States  Shipping  Board  the  STEAMER 
Taconij  for  immediate  use  in  the  transportation  of  fruit  from  Central 
America  to  the  United  States. 


PANAMA. 

A  new  stock  company  known  as  “The  United  Negro  Commercial 
Co.,”  with  a  capital  of  20,000  balboas  (balboa  equals  $1),  has  been 
formed  in  Bocas  del  Toro  to  do  a  general  mercantile  business. 

About  the  middle  of  February  an  American  expert  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement  arrived  to  direct  the  founding  of  a  CEMENT 
FACTORY  in  the  city. 

On  January  24  the  President  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  dock  tax 
on  SUGAR  CANE  transported  between  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in 
transit  to  sugar  factories. 

Presidential  decree  of  Januarv  22  provides  for  the  ENTRY, 
STORAGE,  AND  RELEASE  OF  MERCHANDISE  in  storage 
warehouses. 
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PARAIJUAV. 

On  tlu‘  lOtli  of  Doceinhpr,  1919,  a  commission  arrived  at  Mubol)o, 
a  colony  wliicli  has  recently  been  established  in  the  district  of  Moca- 
yaty,  for  the  purpose  of  enforciii"  the  law  on  CX)MPri..SOHY  PEH- 
SOXAE  LABOR  and  to  look  after  the  arrangement  and  conservation 
of  roads  and  the  construction  of  works  of  utility  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  colony. 

Durin"  the  year  1919  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  issued  232 
TITLES  OF*  OWNERSHIP  OF  REAL  ESTATE  which  were 
»;ranted  under  the  colonization  and  homestead  law  of  June  25,  1904. 
From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this  law  in  1904  up  to  1919 
there  have  been  }»i-anted  1,697  of  these  titles. 

Duriiif;  the  fii-st  11  months  of  1919  the  total  amount  of  F'OREIGX 
TR.VDE  of  Paraguay,  estimated  in  “real  value,”  was  30,446,312 
pesos,  of  which  13,922,30S  pesos  were  imports  and  16,524,004  pesos 
were  exports. 

In  accordance  with  the  statistical  data  available,  the  PRODUCES 
EXPORTED  durinj;  the  first  11  months  of  1919  were  as  follows: 
Animal  products,  7,978  cattle,  representinp;  a  value  of  354,510  pesos; 
5,313,752  kilos  of  preserved  meat,  valued  at  2,530,601  pesos;  161,217 
salted  hides,  valued  at  1,934,604  pesos;  73,812  flint  hides,  valued  at 
738,120  pesos;  82,499  kilos  of  pijjskins,  valued  at  78,374  pesos; 
304,921  kilos  of  horns,  valued  at  76,230  pesos;  54,401  kilos  of  wool, 
valued  at  54,401  pesos;  483,833  kilos  of  fats,  valued  at  145,150 
jiesos;  and  29,163  kilos  of  jerked  beef,  valued  at  9,624  pesos.  Of 
a"i-icultural  products  there  were  106,994,000  oranges,  worth  588,467 
pesos;  7,340,852  kilos  of  mild  tobacco,  valued  at  2,349,073  pesos; 
1,465,151  kilos  of  strong  tobacco,  valued  at  586,060  pesos;  2,994,928 
kilos  of  yerba  mat6,  valued  at  748,732  pesos;  and  21,720  kilos  of 
ground  yerba,  valued  at  6,950  pesos.  Products  of  the  forest  were  as 
follows;  34,193  kilos  of  Petit  grain  oil,  worth  170,965  pesos;  29,867 
tons  of  the  extract  of  quebracho,  valued  at  4,462,0.50  pesos;  27,635 
beams,  valued  at  635,605  pesos;  45,674  logs,  valued  at  548,088  pesos; 
1,350  tons  of  quebracho  logs,  valued  at  27,000  pesos;  and  4,188  cubic 
meters  of  lumber,  valued  at  209,400  pesos;  as  well  as  other  products 
of  minor  importance,  valued  at  250,000  pesos.  Summing  up,  the 
animal  products  amounted  to  5,941,614  pesos;  agricultural  products 
to  4,279,282  pesos;  forestal  products,  6,053,108  pesos;  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  250,000  pesos,  or  a  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  country 
during  these  11  months  of  16,524,004  pesos. 

PERU. 

In  1919  WIRELESS  STATIONS  were  opened  at  Eten  and  Tru¬ 
jillo.  Stations  are  now  being  constructed  at  Salaverry,  Paita, 
Cajamarca,  and  Callao.  At  present  Peru  has  wireless  stations  in  the 
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interior  of  the  Republic  at  Puerto  Bermudez,  Masisea,  Orellana, 
Leticia,  Itaya,  Iquitos,  and  Putumato,  and  stations  on  the  coast  of 
llo,  Cachendo,  Chala,  Pisco,  El  Fronton,  Callao,  San  Cristobal, 
Iluaman,  Eten,  Lima,  and  Trujillo. 

The  STEAMER  PAITA,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  President,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.  for  operation.  The 
company  is  to  use  the  vessel  only  in  such  service  as  is  approved  by 
the  Government,  which  is  also  to  fix  the  schedule  of  freight  charges, 
etc.,  and  is  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  profits  derived  from  the 
business. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  AND  CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION  the  following  oflicers  were  elected:  President, 
Sefior  Juan  Schafino;  secretary,  Seilor  Carlos  Mor6n;  trustee,  Seilor 
Juan  Talvi;  attorney,  Sefior  Luis  Sojos;  and  treasurer,  Sefior  Genaro 
Shafino. 

On  January  14,  1920,  the  President  issued  an  order  authorizing 
Brazilian  steamers  to  make  San  Pablo,  on  the  upper  Amazon,  a 
regular  PORT,  thus  facilitating  tlie  shipping  from  that  place  to 
Iquitos. 

Among  the  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  by  Peru  in  1918  were  the 
following:  Sugar  437,438,799  pounds,  valued  at  .?20,527,774;  cotton, 
47,447,231  pounds,  valued  at  $18,201,992;  wool,  14,910,292  pounds, 
valued  at  $13,156,172;  cattle  hides,  3,268,581  pounds,  valued  at 
$517,942;  and  skins,  804,912  pounds,  valued  at  $312,507.  Of  these 
exports  about  10  per  cent  of  the  sugar  and  cotton,  40  per  cent  of  the 
wool  and  cattle  hides,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skins  went  to  the 
United  States. 

SALVADOR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  CILVMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  SAL¬ 
VADOR  held  January  21  the  following  oflicers  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected:  President,  Sefior  Mauricio  Dre\’fus;  vice  president, 
Sefior  Manuel  Palomo;  secretary,  Sefior  Jose  Dutriz;  treasurer,  Sefior 
Joaquin  Arciniegas. 

By  the  middle  of  January  the  work  on  the  FERROCWRRIL  DE 
ORIENTE  (railroad)  hatl  progressed  as  far  as  the  town  of  Carmen, 
between  Cojutepeque  and  San  Rafael  Cedros,  and  from  there  is  being 
continued  in  the  direction  of  San  Salvador. 

The  departmental  bureaus  of  promotion,  abolished  in  1915,  have 
been  reestablished  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the  work  of 
civic  improvement,  sanitation,  water  supply,  and  road  building.  The 
departmental  bureaus  will  be  situated  in  the  capitals  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  will  have  as  personnel  a  president,  who  will  be  the  governor 
of  the  department,  four  members,  one  secretary,  and  one  treasurer. 

The  department  of  agriculture,  in  order  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
farming,  has  established  an  AGRICULTURAL  INFORMATION 
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AND  INSTRUCTION  OFFICE,  with  three  clerks,  who  will  travel 
over  the  agricultural  area  of  the  Republic,  instructing  the  farmers 
and  making  tests  of  the  soil  to  determine  the  proper  crops  to  he  raised 
in  each  locality.  These  ofhcials  will  also  distribute  the  agricultural 
bulletin  through  the  three  agricultural  zones  defined  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Salvadorean  consul  general  to  Sweden  has  informed  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  firm  of  Hugo  Pirson  &  Co.  expects  to  run  a  LINE 
OF  SWEDISH  STEAMERS  between  the  port  of  Landskrona,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Escania,  one  of  the  richest  southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  and 
the  ports  of  Central  America,  the  Antilles,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
and  making  the  ports  of  Salvador  ports  of  call. 

The  latter  part  of  Januarv  an  EXHIBITION  OF  MEXICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  San  Salvador  to  stimulate  trade  between  Salvador  and 
Mexico. 

URUGUAY. 

Senor  Juan  Carlos  Blanco  has  been  appointed  Uruguayan  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RULES  FOR 
BRIDGES,  RAILWAYS,  AND  ROADS,  and  Naval  Lieut.  Hector 
Luisi  has  been  appointed  counselor  to  the  delegation. 

The  SHIPPING  IN  THE  PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1919  was  as  follows:  Entered  from  foreign  ports,  1,410 
steamers  and  72  sailing  vessels;  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  1,394 
steamers  and  899  sailing  vessels;  incoming  from  river  ports  and  coast¬ 
wise  routes,  781  steamers  and  899  sailing  vessels,  and  sailing  for  river 
ports  and  coastwise  routes  772  steamers  and  915  sailing  vessels. 
Ships  from  the  high  seas  brought  10,207  passengers,  while  5,472 
passengers  sailed  for  foreign  ports  from  Montevideo.  Foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  brought  in  amounted  to  826,591  metric  tons,  and  150,251 
tons  arrived  from  river  ports;  402,838  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign 
ports,  and  123,602  tons  to  river  ports. 

During  1919  the  roads  commission  completed  the  following  PUB¬ 
LIC  WORKS:  Seven  bridges — one  over  the  Dayman  River,  com¬ 
pleted  May  20;  one  over  the  arroyo  Salsipuedes,  opened  to  public 
service  November  28;  one  over  the  arroyo  Cardozo,  completed 
August  21;  and  the  other  four  across  the  arroyos  Arenal  Grande, 
Arenal  Chico,  Pedemal,  and  Tala,  opened  for  public  use  on  June  19, 
August  27,  December  27,  and  November  7,  respectively.  During 
the  same  period  90,047  kilometers  of  roads  were  built.  Three  bridges 
are  in  course  of  construction  and  two  more  are  planned,  and  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  made  for  the  building  of  70,047  kilometers  of 
roads. 

During  the  period  from  January  to  October,  1919,  the  number  of 
animals  SLAUGHTERED  for  meat  was  as  follows:  For  the  packing 
168351— 20— Bull.  4 - S 
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houses,  579, S97  hooves,  :i2S,422  sheep,  and  :h),568  hojjs.  For  ean- 
nin^faetories  there  were  killed  56,.S75  beeves,  199  sheep,  and  :185  hop>. 

Aeeordin"  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  ap:rieultural  statistieal  de¬ 
partment  the  AGKICrLTrUAL  (’ONDITION  of  the  eountrv  in 
1919  was  as  follows:  300,680  heetares  sown  in  wheat,  27,460  in  flax, 
34,220  in  oats,  2,040  in  barley,  and  790  in  alpiste  or  birdseed.  In 
the  same  year  the  maize  produetion  was  166,988,017  kilos,  harvested 
from  223, .501  heetares;  sorghum,  265,331  kilos,  from  416  heetares  of 
land;  alfalfa,  29,734,178  kilos,  from  8,505  hectares;  peanuts,  515,338 
kilos,  from  1,048  hectares;  porotos  (peas),  6,077,992  kilos,  from 
14,551  hectares;  potatoes,  3,794,270  kilos,  from  2,430  heetares;  and 
sweet  potatoes,  29,892,469  kilos,  from  9,161  hectares. 

In  the  hrst  10  months  of  1919  the  total  FOREIGN  (X)MMEKCh] 
amounted  to  181, 848, .540  pesos,  of  which  .59,9.52,127  pesos  repre¬ 
sented  the  importations  and  121,896,413  pesos  the  exportations. 
The  four  countries  doing  the  greatest  volume  of  business  with  ITuguay 
were  the  United  States,  to  which  were  exported  37, .563, 1.56  pesos 
worth  of  merchandise,  and  from  which  were  imported  products  to 
the  value  of  22,394,9.59  pesos;  France,  exports  to,  31,432,004  pesos; 
imports  from,  1,848,605  pesos;  Great  Britain,  exports  to,  24,826,767 
pesos,  and  imports  from,  7,560,907  pesos;  and  Argentina,  exports  to, 
4,406,254  pesos,  and  imports  from,  12,189,872  pesos. 

The  directorate  of  the  mails,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  approved 
a  project  for  the  installation  of  a  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  SYS¬ 
TEM  in  the  city  and  Department  of  Montevideo.  The  directorate 
has  asked  for  bids  for  the  construction  work. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has  granted  to  Aristides 
Silva  P^rez,  a  resident  of  Marcay,  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  for 
five  years — that  is  to  say,  from  1920  to  1924,  inclusive — the  TONKA 
BEANS  found  on  public  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality 
of  Caicara,  district  of  Cedeno,  State  of  Bolivar.  The  concessionaire 
agrees,  among  other  things,  to  pay  the  national  exploitation  tax  at 
the  rate  of  30  bolivares  for  each  50  kilos  of  tonka  beans  which  he 
gathers,  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  prescribed  in  article  33  of  the 
law  of  woods  and  waters  now  in  force,  and  to  exploit  only  the  product 
mentioned. 

In  order  to  make  more  efficient  the  information  and  propaganda 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the 
development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic,  an  executive  decree 
of  Januarj'  10  last  provides  for  the  sending  of  COMMERCIAL 
AGENTS  attached  to  such  legations  or  group  of  legations  as  the 
Government  may  designate.  The  duties  of  these  agents  are  to  study 
the  general  conditions  of  commerce  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  expedient  toward 
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iiuToasino:  tho  trade  of  said  countries  with  Vt'iiezinda.  These  coiu- 
mercial  agiMits  are  to  he  directly  under  the  ordc'rs  of  the  department 
of  foreign  relatio!is,  liureau  of  Coinmeree,  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  diplomatic  representatives  and  consuls  of  Venezuela  in  commer¬ 
cial  matters. 

On  January  2o  last  the  exploitation  of  PEARL  FISIIlXii  was 
opened  in  the  Margarita,  ('oche,  and  ('uhagua  zones  and  on  the 
nearby  islets,  as  well  as  in  the  lowlands  of  Argaya  and  the  Ciulf  of 
C’ariaco. 

On  January  20  of  the  present  year  an  executive  decree  was  issiunl 
concerning  the  exploitation  of  Kl’BBER-producing  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  same.  The  tapping  of  trees 
of  a  diameter  of  50  centimetei’s  or  less  is  prohibited.  'Frees  of  a 
larger  diameter  may  he  exploited  by  the  incision  method,  and  only 
on  one  side  of  the  tree,  the  opposite  side  being  left  for  the  next 
gathering  season. 
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AKCENTINA. 

In  lOlt)  the  Province  of  ('ordoha  collected  REVENUES  to  the 
amount  of  11,.SS1,30J  pesos,  currency. 

'Fhe  Bl’DGET  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1920  gives  the  receipts  as 
51,120,610  pesos,  currency,  and  the  expenditures  as  51,602,276, 
which  leaves  a  deficit  of  481,666  pesos.  The  principal  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  are  the  municipal  debt,  10,930,380  pesos;  materials, 
12,870,500;  and  salaries,  27,801,396  pesos. 

During  the  first  half  of  January  last  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  received  from  the  United  States  811,000,000  in  GOLD  UOIN. 

In  1919  the  TRACTION  REVENUES  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires 
amounted  to  2,468,280  pesos,  currency,  or  35  per  cent  more  than  in 
1918. 

The  RE(’EIPTS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  in  pounds  sterling,  for  passengers, 
freight,  and  live  stock  were  as  follows;  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  6,269,960;  Southern  Railway,  7,332,289;  Buenos  Aires  Western 
Railwa}',  3,724,275;  and  Central  Argentine  Railway,  6,925,789 
These  receipts  are  greater  than  those  of  1918  by  19,  25.6,  30.3,  and 
12  per  cent,  respectively. 

COMMkRICIAL  FAILURES  in  1919  amounted  to  30,093,000  pesos, 
as  compared  with  38,747,000  in  1918  and  79,871,000  in  1917. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Ill  accordance  with  the  law  of  December  31,  1919,  which  declares 
the  {jold  dollar  of  the  United  States  the  basis  for  computation  of 
exchange  in  Bolivia,  on  the  same  date  the  President  issued  a  decree 
fixing  the  VALUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR  in  relation  to 
the  ])ound  sterling  and  in  projiortion  to  the  specific  gold  value  of 
both  coins.  This  decree  fixes  the  value  of  the  American  dollar  at  2 
bolivianos  57  centavos,  this  value  to  remain  fixed  until  the  coining 
of  national  gold  of  Bolivia. 

On  January  27  the  National  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  to  contract  a  FOREIGN  LOAN  in  one  large  loan  or 
in  smaller  loans  for  the  following  purposes:  550,000  pounds  sterling 
for  the  construction  of  the  branch  railroad  to  Tarija;  1,100,000 
])ounds  for  the  construction  of  the  Atocha-Tupiza  railroad;  1,100,000 
])ounds  for  the  Potosi-Sucre  railroad;  4,400,000  pounds  for  the  Co- 
chabamba-Santa  Cruz  railroad;  212,190  pounds  for  the  sewer  sys¬ 
tem  in  Cochabamba;  249,370  jiounds  for  the  sewer  system  of  La 
Paz ;  200,000  pounds  for  drinking  water  and  paving  in  Cochabamba ; 
200,000  pounds  for  the  j)uhlic  health  of  Potosi;  200,000  pounds  for 
sewer  system  in  Oruro.  The  total  of  these  amounts  is  8,711,560 
pounds  sterling.  4'he  guarantees  offered  by  the  Government  are 
those  allowed  by  the  laws  in  effect  and  will  be  applied  separately  to 
each  loan.  This  ruling  will  be  applied  very  strictly,  excepting  only 
the  guarantees  fixed  for  the  Tupiza-Atocha  and  Potosi-Sucre  rail¬ 
roads,  which  may  he  made  conjointly,  but  the  funds  for  the  work 
on  each  road  must  he  kept  separate. 

BRAZIL. 

According  to  figures  published  bv  the  Directorate  of  C'ommercial 
Statistics  the  BUSINESS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AND  NATIONAL 
BANKS  on  July  31,  1919,  is  shown  in  the  following  comparison  with 
like  date  of  the  previous  year:  TOTAL  ASSETS  in  1919 — 7,292,485 
contos,  as  against  5,634,885  contos  in  1918.  LIABILITIES  in  1919, 
6,090,212  contos,  as  against  4,735,088  contos. 

The  Bourse  Gazette  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  states  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  CAPITAL  OF  THE  BANCO  PELOTENSE  was  raised  from 
15,000  to  30,000  contos. 

On  January  1  a  municipal  law,  passed  August  25,  1919,  went  into 
effect  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  establishing  a  tax  of  1  conto  on  advertise¬ 
ments,  signs,  and  placards  written  in  other  than  the  national  language 
(Portuguese). 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO 
SUL  issued  on  the  first  of  the  year  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  20,293 
contos  (conto  gold  equals  approximately  $546  U.  S.)  deposited  in 
various  banks. 

The  ministry  of  the  treasury  states  that  the  Government  has  re¬ 
deemed  30,000  TREASURY  BILLS  issued  during  the  presidency  of 
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Dr.  Dolfi'n  Moreira.  Also  that  the  A^IORTIZATION  FUND  has 
been  increased  by  2.5,000  contos  without  necessitating  new  issues  of 
paper  currency. 

The  GEXEKAL  JU  IKIET  law  for  1020  estimates  the  revenue  for 
the  year  at  110,452  gold  contos  and  514,258  contos  paper,  and  the 
expenditures  at  72,372  contos  gold  and  5t>0,578  contos  paper  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Ministry  of  justice  and  interior  alTaii's,  24  contos  gold  and 
.59,712  contos  paper;  foreign  relations,  2,301  contos  gold  and  3,945 
contos  paper;  nav}’,  200  contos  gold  and  50,945  contos  paper;  war, 
1,600  contos  gold  and  108,141  contos  paper;  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,  1,063  contos  gold  and  31,667  paper;  railroads  and  public 
works,  28,466  contos  gold  and  208, .501  contos  paper;  treasury,  48,718 
contos  gold  and  136,576  paper.  The  budget  for  1919  fixed  the  ex¬ 
penditures  at  113,533  contos  gold  and  502,989  contos  paper. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Santa 
Catalina  has  negotiated  a  LOAN  OF  .85, 000, 000  with  the  banking 
firm  of  Imbrie  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  a  basis  of  95  per  cent,  the  first 
installment  of  82,325,000  being  paid  to  the  State  on  January  1. 

The  NATIONAL  REVENUE  for  the  months  from  January  to 
October,  1919,  inclusive,  amounted  to  71,838  contos  gold  and  320,043 
contos  paper,  which,  compared  with  like  period  of  1918,  shows  an 
increase  of  16,888  contos  gold  and  25,811  contos  paper. 

CIIII.E. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  COMPANIES  RECENTLY  ORGAN¬ 
IZED  in  Chile:  Tocojnlla  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  400,000  pesos; 
Carboniferous  Exploitation  Co.,  of  Parga,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000 
pesos;  La  Rritanica  Insurance  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  pesos; 
the  ('hile  Insurance  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos;  the  In¬ 
dustrial  &  ('ommercial  Glass  &  Ceramic  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
600,000  pesos;  the  Cordillera  Insurance  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  {)esos;  the  Graphite  &  Copper  Mining  Co.  of  Vallenar,  with 
a  capital  of  1,500,000  pesos;  and  the  California  Nitrate  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  £135,000.  Among  the  commercial  institutions  which  have 
recently  increased  their  capital  are  the  following:  La  Providencia 
Insurance  Co„  which  increased  its  capital  to  5,000,000  pesos;  the 
Espino  Mining  Co.,  to  900,000  pesos;  the  Malvoa  Lumber  Co.,  to 
8,000,000  pesos;  the  Vacas  Mining  Co.,  to  3,000,000  pesos;  the  Ratones 
Mining  Co.,  to  400,000  pesos;  tlie  General  Commercial  Co.  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  to  £60,000;  the  Lota  &  Coronel  Mining  C'o.,  to  54,000,000 
pesos;  the  Industrial  Co.,  to  6,2.50,020  pesos;  the  Totoral  Consolidated 
Tin  Co.,  to  2,350,000  pesos;  the  Cuprum  Chilean  Metallurgical  Co., 
to  500,000  pesos;  the  United  Breweries  Co.,  to  20,000,000  pesos;  the 
Chilean  Match  Co.,  to  3,500,000  pesos;  and  the  Bolsa  Products  Co., 
to  400,000  pesos. 

The  department  of  the  interior  has  granted  a  credit  to  the  CHAR¬ 
ITY  BOARD  of  Concepcion  of  21,343  pesos;  to  that  of  Valparaiso, 
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f)6,(H)()  pesos,  and  to  tlu>  charity  hoani  t)f  Talca,  7, '.>()()  pesos,  for  use 
in  (lefraying  the  expenses  of  the  hospitals  at  these  places. 

'Phe  total  revenues  of  the  GOVEltNMENT  TELECiKAPH 
OKKK'ES  in  190)  were  8,965,60.5  pesos,  526,877  pesos  of  which  were 
for  official  service. 

The  POTABLE  WATEll  t'O.,  of  \’alparaiso,  has  been  authorized 
to  nefjotiate  a  loan  of  500, 000  pesos. 

The  FKENCll  BANK  of  Chile,  organized  especially  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  French  colony  in  the  Kepublie,  was  opened  in  Val 
paraiso  on  Januar\’  5  last. 

Figures  published  by  the  Chilean  press  show  the  following  BANK 
PROFITS  during  the  second  half  of  1919:  Banco  Nacional,  1,510,877 
pesos;  Bank  of  Curico,  898,224  pesos;  Bank  of  A.  Edwards  &  Co., 
945,088  pesos;  Mortgage  Bank  of  Chile,  1,881,321  pesos;  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Valparaiso,  129,920  pesos;  Bank  of  Industry  &  Commerce, 
150,769;  Bank  of  Santiago,  817,228;  Bank  of  Talca,  449,535  pesos; 
and  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  last  quarter  of  1919,  20,176 
pesos. 

COLOMBIA. 

A  SAVINGS  BANK,  under  the  name  of  “La  Popular,”  has  been 
opened  in  the  city  of  Cucuta. 

On  January  17  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  approved  a 
contract  between  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  American  Mercantile  Bank  of  Colombia,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
bank  lends  to  the  railway  for  one  year  .?400,000  at  9  per  cent  interest> 
taking  as  security  therefor  500,000  pesos  in  Colombian  internal 
debt  bonds.  Tliis  money  will  be  used  by  the  railway  in  imjiroving 
the  system.. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  19,  1919,  fixes  the  exchange  rate 
on  national  silver  coins  minted  before  1911,  and  on  foreign  silver 
coins  legally  circulating  in  the  Republic  whose  use  as  a  legal  tender 
ceased  on  Januarv  1  last,  at  125  per  ce’.it. 

The  by-laws  of  the  SOCIAL  BANK  OF  SANTANDER,  organized 
during  the  latter  part  of  1919  in  the  city  of  Pamplona,  have  been 
approved. 

On  November  19,  1919,  the  President  approved  law  72  of  that 
year  appropriating  funds  for  NATIONAL  EMPIAIYEES. 

The  net  jirofits  of  the  BANK  OF  CALDAS  for  the  second  half  of 
1919  amounted  to  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

A  BRANCH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AMERICAN  BANK  was 
opened  at  Cucuta,  capital  of  the  northern  department  of  Santander, 
in  January  last. 

COSTA  RICA. 

In  January  the  total  value  of  BONDS  FOR  ROADS  sold  by  the 
Government  amounled  to  118,000  colons  (cidon  eipials  $0.46.53). 
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CUBA. 

'Fhc  following  CREDITS  FOR  ROADS  were  recently  approved: 
10,000  pesos  monthly  for  the  rehuilding  of  the  Remedios-Zudeta 
road;  $173,000  for  repairs  to  the  Manzanillo-Bayamo  road;  $40,000 
to  complete  the  Holguin-Ilayamo  road;  and  $80,000  for  one  of  the 
roads  between  El  Caney  and  Ramon  de  las  Yaguas. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  from  the  termination  of  the  war 
up  to  January,  1920,  the  REGISTRATION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
FIRMS  AND  COMPANIES  in  the  national  registry  showed  364 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $486,279,547.  Aside  from  these  new 
firms  4  railroads,  with  a  capital  of  $9,348,000,  and  12  insurance  and 
security  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $19,473,000,  have  been 
established. 

The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPFS  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  the  month  of 
January,  1920,  amounted  to  $567,467,  or  $357,435  more  than  was 
collected  in  January  of  the  previous  year.  The  customs  of  Antilla 
collected  $183,369  for  January,  1920. 

A  new  company  known  as  the  HABANA  MARINE  TERMINAL 
CO.  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  in  preferred 
stock,  $10,000,000  in  bonds,  and  $30,000,000  in  common  stock.  The 
new  company  acquired  the  stock  and  property  of  the  Compafiia 
Cayo  Cruz  and  intends  to  construct  there  several  large  warehouses 
and  railroad  lines  to  connect  with  those  already  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Early  in  February  a  NEW  B.\NK  known  as  the  “Banco  Federa 
de  Cuba,”  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  w’as  established  in  the  city 
of  Cienfuegos.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba  has  also  lately  estab¬ 
lished  a  branch  in  the  town  of  Union  de  Reyes. 

IK)MIMCAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  city  government  of  Santo  Domingo  recently  made  a  contract 
with  the  military  government  of  the  Republic  for  a  LOAN  of  $50,000 
for  the  construction  of  two  schoolhouses  in  the  city. 

The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  SANTO  1X)MING0  for  the 
month  of  November,  1919,  amounted  to  142,995  pesos.  The  sum 
collected  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  year  was  1,362,261  pesos. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  new  BRANCH  OF  TlIFi  ROYAL 
BANK  OF  CANADA  has  been  established  in  La  Romana. 

'Die  MUNICIPAL  RF^VENUE  for  the  year  1920  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  De  Macoris  is  estimated  at  81,348  pesos,  which  will  bo 
expended  according  to  the  budget. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Compafiia  Anonima  Cigarrera  has 
decided  to  ISSUE  BONDS  to  the  amount  of  50,000  pt>sos,  to  he 
placed  on  sale  at  once. 
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The  city  government  of  La  Vega  has  approved  the  MUNICIPAL 
BUDGET  for  1920.  The  revenue  for  the  year  has  been  estimated 
at  110,000  pesos. 

ECUADOR. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  20,  1919,  gives  the  regulations 
of  the  law  of  TAXES  ON  WHISKY,  alcohol,  and  other  national 
and  imported  beverages. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  ministry  of  the  treasury 
the  sums  of  the  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the  country 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  were  7,197,662  sucres  and  6,455,527 
sucres,  respectively.  The  revenue  was  collected  as  follows:  Customs, 
4,522,028  sucres;  taxes  and  general  revenue,  2,404,849  sucres; 
balances  in  the  treasuries  and  consulates  of  the  Republic  on  December 
31,  270,785  sucres.  The  expenditures  were  made  as  follows:  Legis¬ 
lation  and  government,  22,359  sucres;  interior  and  police,  1,469,916 
sucres;  foreign  relations,  mails  etc.,  458,785  sucres;  public  instruction 
and  beneficence,  1,465,902  sucres;  war  and  navy,  1,962,407  sucres, 
treasury  and  public  credit,  973,002  sucres;  sundry  expenditures; 
103,156  sucres.  The  general  budget  for  1919  calculated  the  revenue 
for  the  year  at  16,844,782  sucres  and  fixed  the  expenditures  at  the 
same  sum. 

The  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANCO  HIPOTICARIO  of  Guayaquil 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  124,740  sucres.  Of 
this  sum  80,000  sucres  were  paid  in  dividends,  1,600  sucres  in  taxes, 
15,000  sucres  placed  in  the  reserve  fund,  14,000  paid  in  salaries, 
and  14,140  sucres  reserved  for  emergencies  and  new  taxes. 

El  Telegrafo,  a  Guayaquil  newspaper,  in  its  edition  of  December 
31,  1919,  published  a  list  of  the  NEW  TAXES  which  went  into 
effect  all  over  the  Republic  on  January  1  last,  as  established  by 
Congress,  to  provide  for  various  national  public  works. 

GUATEMAI.A. 

According  to  statements  rendered  in  December,  1919,  THE 
BANKING  PROFITS  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  were  as 
follows:  Banco  International  de  Guatemala,  net  profit,  472,965 
pesos  (peso  $0.9271),  which,  added  to  the  surplus  of  the  contingency 
fund,  1,286,305  pesos,  makes  a  total  of  1,759,270  pesos.  From 
this  sum  200,000  was  deducted  to  be  paid  as  a  dividend  of  200  pesos 
per  share;  32,638  pesos  to  pay  the  profits  tax  of  5  per  cent;  and  30,000 
pesos  was  deposited  in  the  reserve  fund,  leaving  1,496,632  pesos  in 
the  emergency  fund  as  a  balance  for  1920.  The  Banco  Agricola 
Hipoticario  made  a  profit  which  after  paying  the  general  expenses 
raised  the  reserve  fund  to  1,430,000  pesos  and  giving  32,799  pesos 
to  charities,  amounted  to  600,000  pesos,  which  the  directorate 
decided  to  pay  as  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  120  pesos  per  share. 
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The  Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala  made  a  net  profit  of  1,328,371 
pesos,  which  it  distributed  in  the  following  manner;  800,000  pesos 
to  pay  a  dividend  of  200  per  share;  100,000  pesos  to  increase  the 
reserve  fund:  100,000  pesos  to  increase  the  emertjenc}’  fund;  200,000 
pesos  to  increase  the  fund  for  inequality  of  exchange;  100,000  pesos 
for  the  amortization  of  the  account  for  the  engraving  of  the  bills; 
9,113  pesos  for  the  amortization  of  the  account  of  the  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  equipment;  leaving  19,2&8  pesos  carried  over. 

HAITI. 

Total  CREDITS  amounting  to  372,405  gourdes  and  8204,040 
were  provided  by  presidential  decree  to  meet  the  departmental 
expenditures  during  January. 

HOXUIRAS. 

The  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  FERROCARRIL  NACIONAL  (rail¬ 
road)  for  1919  amounted  to  431,858  pesos  (peso  equals  $0.9271),  of 
which  428,587  pesos  were  appropriated  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  railroad,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,271  pesos  as  net  profit. 

During  1919,  the  Government  spent  259,386  pesos  in  the  BUILD¬ 
ING  AND  REPAIRING  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES,  of  which 
209,398  pesos  were  used  for  roads  and  49,988  pesos  for  bridges. 

During  the  year  1918-19  the  net  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
amounted  to  5,294,097  pesos,  which,  compared  with  4,805,781 
pesos  collected  as  revenue  in  1917-18,  shows  an  increase  of  488,316 
pesos. 

On  August  1,  1918,  the  INTERNAL  DEBT  amounted  to  3,446,622 
pesos  silver;  during  the  year  1918-19,  376,253  pesos  were  added 
to  this  debt,  raising  it  to  3,822,875  pesos.  But  399,882  pesos  of  it 
were  amortized,  which  diminished  it  to  3,422,993  pesos,  or  reduced 
the  debt  by  23,629  pesos. 

October  28,  1919,  the  President  authorized  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
CREDIT  of  50,000  pesos  for  the  extra  expenditures  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war  and  navy. 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Government  recently  destroyed  by  incineration 
3,000,000  pesos  in  BANK  BILLS  of  the  issue  called  “infaLsicable.” 

The  Mexican  embassy  in  Washington  has  received  data  showing 
that  the  capital  invested  in  MEXICAN  OIL  ENTERPRISES 
amounts  to  700,000,000  pesos,  including  oil  deposits,  equipment, 
refineries,  ships,  and  tanks.  The  oil  wells  are  valued  at  300,000,000 
pesos;  oil  output  over  an  extent  of  1,200  kilometers,  50,000,000;  tanks, 
60,000,000  pesos;  refineries,  55,000,000 pesos;  lands,  50,000,000  pesos; 
railways,  buildings,  and  machinery,  30,000,000  pesos;  and  transport 
ships,  50,000,000  pesos. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  banking 
institutions  of  Mexico  City  a  CLEARING  HOUSE  was  established, 
composed  of  the  following  hanks:  Bank  of  Paris  and  Mexico,  Mexico 
City  Banking  Co.,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  German  Bank  of 
South  America,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Mercantile  Banking  Co.,  Mexican 
Banking  Co.,  Lacaud  &  Son,  and  Eulalio  Roman. 

The  EXPORT  DUTIES  on  crude  petroleum  during  the  second, 
half  of  1919  amounted  to  3,340,000  pesos.  The  total  export  duties 
tluring  said  year  aggregated  nearly  20,000,000  pesos. 

PARAGUAY. 

According  to  recent  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  PROFITS 
OF  THE  BANKS,  they  were  as  follows:  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  showed  a  net  profit 
of  349,720  pesos,  gold,  of  which  amount,  34,972  pesos  was  placed  in 
the  reserve  fund;  31,475  pesos  to  the  credit  of  the  directors  and  the 
advisory  board  and  other  administration  purposes  of  the  institution ; 
and  280,000  pesos  to  be  distributed  among  the  shareholders  as  divi¬ 
dends  of  7  per  cent,  the  remaining  balance  of  3,274  pesos  being  carried 
forward  to  a  new  account.  When  the  Marcantile  Bank  closed  its 
books  for  the  year  December  31,  1918,  it  showed  gross  profits  of 
5,793,638  pesos,  gold,  wdiich,  added  to  the  balance  of  41,135  remaining 
from  1917,  made  a  total  of  5,834,773  pesos.  From  this  sum  3,616,115 
pest)s  were  withdrawal  for  general  expenses,  there  being  left  a  net 
profit  of  2,218,658,  which  was  disbursed  as  follows:  For  reserve  fund 
for  repairs  and  damages  to  building,  900,000  pesos;  for  sinking  fund, 
22,480  pesos;  for  payment  of  debts  of  title,  39,008  pesos;  for  new 
account,  7,170  pesos;  for  shareholders,  1,000,000  pesos;  for  reserve 
fund,  100,000  pesos;  for  counsel  of  the  administration,  62,500  pesos; 
and  for  the  board  of  directors,  87,500  pesos.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1918  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay  reported  a  net  profit  of 
1,560,481  pesos  of  national  currency,  distributed  as  follow's:  109,234 
pesos  to  the  reserve  fund;  109,233  pesos  to  the  supply  fund;  46,814 
pesos  to  the  founders;  129,520  pesos  to  the  board  of  directors;  200,000 
pesos  to  reserve  for  building  purposes;  70,550  pesos  for  salaries  to 
employees;  1,230  pesos  as  a  balance  for  1919;  and  893,899  pesos  as 
dividends  to  be  distributed  among  the  shareholders.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  Bank  of  Commercial  Credit  reported  gross 
profits  of  378,786  pesos,  of  which  206,609  pesos  were  applied  to 
general  expenses,  164  pesos  to  building  and  repairs,  and  172,013 
pesos  as  dividends. 

The  LOANS  OF  THE  BANCO  AGRICOLA  during  1918  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  2,475,903  pesos,  national  currency,  and  1,127  pesos, 
gold. 
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In  accDrdance  with  data  furnislied  by  tlie  general  treasury,  tlie 
LEASE  OF  OOVERNMENT  PROPERTIES  for  the  year  1918 
amounted  to  343,480  pesos,  national  currency,  and  19,204  pesos,  gold. 

During  the  period  between  January  and  October,  1919,  the 
CUSTOMHOUSE  RECEIPTS  of  Paraguay  amounted  to  1,001,651 
pesos,  gold,  and  24,103,014  pesos,  national  currencj'.  Of  these 
totals,  $417,783,  gold,  and  23,744,621  pesos,  national  currency, 
represent  the  amount  of  imports;  $582,818,  gold,  and  2,111  pesos, 
national  currency,  the  exports;  and  $1,050  gold  and  162,072  pesos, 
national  currency,  from  internal  revenue. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  the  SALES  AND  MORT¬ 
GAGES  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  were  as  follows:  2,953  properties, 
valued  at  2,672,658  pesos,  gold,  and  48,759,386  pesos,  national 
currency,  against  2,830  properties,  valued  at  2,079,123  pesos,  gold, 
and  35,376,668  pesos,  national  cuiTency,  in  1918. 

pf.ru. 

A  statement  of  the  business  of  eight  leading  national  FIRE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANIES  of  Peru  showed  the  collection  of  a  total  of  gross 
premiums  amounting  to  321,645  pounds  (Peruvian  pound  =  $4,866); 
general  and  real  property  expenses  to  38,316  pounds;  paid  losses, 
56,891  pounds;  and  paid  on  reinsurance  and  commissions,  125,352 
pounds. 

According  to  a  statement  made  September  30,  1919,  by  the  TAX 
COLLECTING  CO.,  the  amount  of  the  total  collections  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  w'as  over  456,514  pounds. 

Two  new  BRANCH  BANKS  were  established  in  Peru  during 
Januar}^  one  being  a  branch  of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank, 
and  the  other  a  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

A  law  of  Januar}'  2  last  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  15,000,000  soles  (approximately,  $7,500,000), 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  of  Callao,  including  street  paving,  sewers, 
potable  water,  public  buildings,  etc. 

SALVADOR. 

According  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  superior  tribunal  of  accounts 
on  the  ISSl^E,  CIRCUIATION,  AND  COIN  GUARANTEE  OF 
SALVADOREAN  BANKS,  the  paid-up  capital  in  colons  (colon  = 
$0.50),  the  authorized  issue,  bills  in  circulation,  and  cash  on 
hand  in  the  three  banks  of  the  country  on  December  31,  1919,  was 
as  follows:  Banco  Salvadorefio:  Paid-up  capital,  3,500,000  colons; 
authorized  issue,  7,000,000  colons;  bills  in  circulation,  6,214,229 
colons;  specie  on  hand,  5,091,870  colons;  excess  over  guarantee 
required  by  law,  38  per  cent.  Banco  Occidental:  Paid-up  capital. 
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4,000,000  colons;  authorized  issue,  8,000,000  colons;  bills  in  circu¬ 
lation,  6,661,987  colons;  specie  on  hand,  4,450,609  colons;  excess 
over  legal  guarantee,  20.5  per  cent.  Banco  Agricola  Coniercial: 
Paid-up  capital,  1,500,000  colons;  authorized  issue,  2,600,000  colons: 
bills  in  circulation,  1,759,632  colons;  specie  on  hand,  1,475,404 
colons;  excess  over  legal  guarantee,  34.4  per  cent.  These  three 
banks  have  a  combined  total  paid-up  capital  of  8,800,000  colons,  au 
authorized  issue  of  17,600,000  colons;  bills  in  circulation,  14,635,848 
colons;  specie  on  hand,  11,017,883;  excess  over  legal  guarantee,  31.3 
per  cent.  The  legal  coinage  guarantee  is  40  per  cent  of  the  bills  in 
circulation  and  20  per  cent  on  sight  deposits  and  accounts  cuiTcnt. 

In  a  general  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  BAXCO  SALVA- 
DOKK^O  on  January  14  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  institution  by  1,000,000  colons  in  order  to  raise  the  subscribed 
capital  to  4,500,000  colons,  issuing  10,000  shares  of  100  colons  each 
to  raise  the  amount. 

The  net  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANCO  AGKICOLA  COMERCIAL 
of  San  Salvador  for  the  last  half  of  1919  were  421,425  colons,  of  which 
260,000  colons  were  added  to  the  capital,  26,000  to  the  reserve  fund, 
104,000  dividends,  and  31,425  for  emergencies.  The  authorized 
capital  of  the  bank  is  5,000,000  colons;  paid-up  capital,  1,300,000; 
reserve  fund,  130,000;  and  emergencies,  243,939  colons. 

l  Itl  Gl'AY. 

The  law  passed  by  the  general  assendily,  October  13,  1919,  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  WITH  THE  BANK  OF 
TIH]  REPUBLIC  to  complete  the  appropriation  for  the  notaries 
public  referred  to  in  article  4,  of  the  law  passed  July  5,  1913.  This 
loan  will  be  paid  off  by  the  fees  collected  in  the  ofiices  for  which 
it  was  appropriated  and  subsequently  these  fees  will  be  turned  into 
the  general  revenue. 

For  the  fiscal  j'car  1918-19,  including  the  additional  months  of 
July  and  August,  the  total  value  of  the  Cl'STOMS  REVENUE 
amounted  to  13,546,586  pesos. 

According  to  statements  issued  in  November,  1919,  the  RESERVE 
GOLD  in  the  banks  of  the  country  amounted  to  60,557,072  pesos, 
distributed  as  follows:  53,627,758  pesos  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
3,201,982  pesos  in  other  Uruguayan  banks,  and  3,727,332  pesos  in 
foreign  banks. 

In  the  seven  months  that  the  COMPENSATION  BUHEAU  has 
been  established — that  is,  from  Juno  to  December,  1919 — the  bank 
clearings  have  been  as  follows:  June,  checks  to  the  value  of  33,433,199 
pesos;  July,  63,120,533  peso.s;  August,  60,742,453  pesos;  September, 
42,218,551  pesos;  October,  59,449,495  pesos;  November,  70,279,146 
pesos;  and  December,  413,582,659  pesos. 
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VKXKZUELA. 

A  report  of  tho  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Caracas,  coverin" 
the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1919,  shows  net  KECEIPTS  of 
431,285  holivares,  10  per  cent  of  which  was  credited  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  5  per  cent  to  tho  guarantee  fund. 

An  executive  decree  of  Decemher  29,  1919,  provides  for  an  issue  of 
10,710,000  revenue  aiid  postage  STAMPS  of  the  classes,  denomina¬ 
tions,  colors,  and  amounts  prescrihed  in  said  decree.  Aii  executive 
decree  of  the  same  date  reorganizes  the  administration  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  on  liquors  from  January  1  last. 

An  e.xecutive  decree  of  Decemher  30,  1919,  requires  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Goveniment  to  keep  REVEXUE  .VCCOUXTS  of  trans¬ 
actions  under  their  jurisdictions  relating  to  the  national  revenue  not 
required  hy  law,  or  rules  and  regulations,  to  he  kept  at  any  other 
national  revenue  administrative  office. 


On  January  IS,  1920,  date  of  the  tlu’ee  hundred  and  eighty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Lima,  tho  XEW  COXSTITUTIOX" 
passcal  hy  tho  national  assembly  on  December  27,  1919,  repealing 
tlic  constitution  of  Xovemher  10,  1860,  was  promulgated.  This 
constitution  contains  the  following  titles  or  divisions: 

I,  The  X'ation  and  the  State.  11,  Xational  guaranties.  Ill,  Indi¬ 
vidual  guaranties.  IV,  Social  guaranties.  V,  Peruvians.  VT,  Citi¬ 
zenship,  rights,  and  electoral  guaranties.  VII,  The  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  VI II,  The  legislative  power.  IX,  Legislative  chambers. 
X,  Enactment  ami  promulgation  of  laws.  XI,  The  executive  power. 
XII,  The  ministers  of  state.  XIII,  Tho  council  of  state.  XIV, 
Internal  regime  of  the  Republic.  XV,  Regional  congresses.  XVI, 
Municipal  administration.  XVH,  Tho  public  force.  XVHI,  Judi¬ 
cial  power,  and  XIX,  Transient  provisions. 

The  principal  innovations  and  variations  of  the  new  constitution, 
as  compared  with  the  old  one,  are  as  follows:  The  nation  continues 
to  profess  and  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  apostolic  religion,  but 
the  provision  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  is 
repealed.  Xational  and  individual  guaranties  are  conserved  and 
amplified,  the  new  constitution  providing,  among  other  things,  a 
graded  tax  on  incomes;  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  prescribes  that  ever\’  debt  contracted  in  accordance  with  the 
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law  is  inviolable;  [irohibits  the  issue  of  legal  tender  (idueiary  money, 
exce))t  in  case  of  a  national  war,  and  gives  to  the  State  the  sole 
power  of  coining  national  money;  provides  that  a  pei'son  arrested  or 
apprehended  has  the  right  of  habeas  corpus;  and  that  no  one  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

The  social  guaranties  include,  although  modified  in  certain  cases 
and  with  certain  limitations,  some  which  were  granted  under  the 
individual  guaranties  of  the  old  constitution,  and  other  guaranties 
as  follows;  Property,  whoever  may  be  the  owner,  is  subject  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  ami  to  the  taxes,  imposts,  and 
limitations  established  by  law.  The  property  of  foreigners  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  laws  as  that  of  Peruvians,  and  the  former  shall  in 
no  case  claim  rights  because  they  are  aliens,  nor  appcjvl  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Foreigners  shall  not  own  land,  water  rights, 
mines,  and  fuel,  directly  or  indirectly,  individually  or  collectively, 
within  50  kilometers  of  the  frontier.  The  law,  due  to  reasons  of 
national  interest,  may  impose  special  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
on  the  acquirement  and  transfer  of  certain  kinds  of  property.  Tne 
property  of  the  state,  of  public  institutions,  and  indigenous  communi¬ 
ties  is  imprescriptible,  and,  when  the  law  permits,  can  only  be  trans¬ 
ferred  through  public  title.  Mining  property  belongs  to  the  state, 
and  only  the  possession  or  usufruct  thereof  can  bo  granted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law'. 

Upon  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  the  state  may  take  over  land, 
and  maritime,  aerial,  and  other  public  transportation  services  be¬ 
longing  to  private  parties.  The  rights  of  commerce  and  industry 
are  acknowledged,  and  the  Government  may  be  authorized  by  law  to 
fix  the  limits  and  exceptions  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights.  The 
state  shall  legislate  on  the  general  organization  and  security  of 
industrial  labor,  and  also  concerning  guaranties  to  life,  health,  and 
hygiene,  prescribing  ma.ximum  hours  of  work  and  minimum  w'ages. 
The  pajTnent  of  indemnities  to  w'orkmen  for  accidents  w'hile  in  the 
exercise  of  their  callings  is  made  obligatory,  as  is  also  the  submission 
to  arbitration  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor.  Monopolies, 
commercial  or  industrial,  are  prohibited,  the  state  alone  being 
aUow'ed  to  establish  these  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  nation. 
The  law'  shall  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  on 
loans.  Gambling  for  stakes  is  prohibited,  but  betting  is  allowed  on 
public  sporting  events. 

Primary  instruction  is  obligator}',  and  there  must  be  a  primary 
school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each  district  capital,  and  one 
intermediate  school  for  each  sex  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces. 
Secondary  and  high  school  instruction  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
state,  w'hich  w'ill  also  encourage  scientific,  art,  and  literary  institu¬ 
tions.  Teaching  is  a  public  profession  and  carries  w'ith  it  all  the 
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rights  by  law.  Tlxc  state  will  encourage  sanitation,  charitable 
institutions,  savings  banks,  insurance  an<l  cooperative  production  and 
consumption  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  and,  if  necessary,  may 
pass  laws  authorizing  the  Executive  to  adopt  measures  tending  to 
cheapen  articles  of  consumption.  The  state  shall  protect  the  indige¬ 
nous  races,  enact  laws  for  their  development  and  culture,  and 
acknowledges  the  legal  status  of  indigenous  communities,  whose 
rights  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Title  V  makes  military’  service  obligator}"  on  all  Peruvians.  The 
exercise  of  citizenship  shall  not  be  abridged,  except  for  legal  inca¬ 
pacity,  criminal  prosecution,  and  order  for  imprisonment  duly  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  for  judicial  sentence  imposing  that  penalty  during  the 
term  of  same.  Citizenship  is  lost  by  naturalization  in  any  other 
country,  but  may  be  regained  by  reregistration  in  the  civic  registry. 
A  citizen  not  registered  in  the  military  register  is  not  eligible  for 
President  of  the  Republic,  senator,  or  deputy.  In  the  elections 
suffrage  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  electoral  law. 
The  Peruvian  Government  shall  continue  to  be  republican,  demo¬ 
cratic,  representative,  and  Unitarian,  and  is  divided  into  three  pow¬ 
ers — namely,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The 
renewal  of  the  legislative  power  shall  be  complete  and  shall  coincide 
with  the  renewal  of  the  executive  power,  the  term  of  both  powers 
being  five  years.  Senators,  deputies,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  The  legislative  power  shall 
be  composed,  as  in  the  past,  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber,  the  former 
consisting  of  35  senators  and  the  latter  of  110  deputies,  which  num¬ 
ber  shall  not  bo  changed  except  by  constitutional  amendment. 
Vacancies  in  Congress  shall  be  filled  by  special  elections  and  only 
for  the  rest  of  the  legislative  term.  To  bo  eligible  as  a  deputy  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  two  years  is  required  in  the  department.  The  provisions 
requiring  an  income  of  500  pesos  or  of  being  a  professor  of  some 
science  are  repealed.  Likewise  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  candidate 
for  senator  to  have  an  income  of  1,000  pesos  or  to  be  a  professor  of 
some  science. 

The  regular  Congress  shall  be  in  session  not  less  than  90  nor  more 
than  120  days  annually,  and  a  special  Congress  shall  sit  not  more 
than  45  days.  In  order  to  organize  a  congress  it  must  have  not  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  its  members  present,  in  place  of  the  two-thirds 
formerly  required.  Congress  shall  vote  each  year  a  general  budget 
for  the  following  year,  and  if  for  any  reason  said  budget  does  not 
become  a  law  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  budget  of 
the  previous  year  shall  be  in  force  monthly  until  the  new  budget  is 
passed. 

The  new  constitution  gives  to  the  senate  the  power  to  approve  or 
reject  diplomatic  appointments.  This  also  applies  to  members  of 
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tlio  cahinot.  Tho  supreme  court  is  given,  the  riglit  of  initiative  in 
the  makin;'  of  laws  concerning  judicial  matters.  The  presidential 
term  is  made  five  instead  of  four  years,  and  the  offices  of  the  two  vice 
presidents  are  abolished.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
President,  Congress  shall  choose  a  President  within  30  days,  the 
cabinet  governing  in  the  meantime.  If  for  any  other  reason  a 
vacancy  should  occur  in  the  presidential  office.  Congress  shall  elect 
a  new  President.  Cabinet  officers  can  not  continue  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  after  either  the  senate  or  chamber  passes  a  vote  of 
lack  of  confidence. 

Three  legislatures  or  regional  congresses  arc  established— one  each 
in  the  north,  the  center,  and  the  south  of  the  Republic.  Deputies 
to  these  legislatures  are  chosen  by  the  provinces.  The  legislatures 
referred  to  shall  sit  annually  during  a  period  of  not  more  than  30 
days,  and  their  enactments  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  executive 
power  for  enforcement.  Should  the  Executive  consider  them  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  laws  or  to  the  national  welfare,  he  shall  submit 
them  to  Congress,  which  shall  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  they  were  vetoed  laws. 

As  to  the  judiciary,  members  of  the  same  shall  not  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  any  political  office,  with  the  exception  of  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  who  may  be  appointed  ministers  of  state. 
Tho  supreme  court  shall  exercise  authority  and  supervision  over 
all  tho  tribunals  of  the  Republic,  and  over  judicial  and  notarial 
officers  and  the  property  registration  office  in  judicial  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  matters,  and  has  power  to  correct,  suspend,  and  discharge 
judges  and  other  officers.  The  judicial  calling  shall  be  determined 
by  law  specifying  the  requirements  for  promotion,  and  judicial 
appointments  of  the  first  and  second  instance  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  supreme  court  every  five  years.  Lastly,  the  new  constitution 
provides  that  the  present  issue  of  currency  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
coin  until  redeemed. 

VEX  EZUEEA. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  29,  1919,  lays  down  the  REGUL.\- 
TION  OF  THE  Ij.V\V  OF  MINES.  Tho  decree  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz;  Mining  rights,  exercise  of  mining  rights,  and  suppression 
of  mining  rights.  The  first  heading  contains  two  subjects — denounce¬ 
ments  an»l  the  renewal  of  claims  declared  to  have  lapsed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  heading  contains  eight  subjects  relative  to  general  rules  concern¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  mining  rights,  the  inspection  of  mines  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  matters  relative  to  the  employees  in  the  mine,  the  productive 
development  of  the  mines,  the  hygiene  and  sanitarj*  provisions  of  the 
mines,  the  commercial  promotion  of  mines,  the  guarding  of  mines  in 
relation  to  public  safety,  accidents,  and  losses.  The  tlfird  heading 
is  concerned  entirely  with  the  lapse  of  mining  rights.  According  to 
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this  decree  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and 
developing  mines  in  the  Republic  shall  be  domiciled  on  the  site  of 
the  prospect  or  developed  claim  and  shall  carr>'  on  their  correspond¬ 
ence  and  accounts  with  the  ministry  of  fomonto  (promotion)  and 
other  authorities  of  the  countries  in  the  legal  language,  which  is 
Spanish. 

On  Januar\'  2  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  organ¬ 
izing  a  SAXITARY  CODE,  which  supersedes  that  of  the  1st  of 
August,  1918.  According  to  the  new  ruling  the  central  sanitary 
ollice  now  functioning  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  director  of 
national  sanitation  and  shall  be  composed  of  the  office  of  the  director, 
staff,  statistical  branch,  archives  and  library,  leper  hospital  service, 
accounts,  publishing  office,  ecpiipment  and  transportation  service. 
There  will  be  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  connected 
with  the  central  office.  For  the  present  suboffices  mil  be  established 
in  the  cities  of  La  Guaira,  Puerto  CabeUo,  Valencia,  Maracay,  Mara¬ 
caibo,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Carupano,  La  Vela,  Cristobal  Colon,  Pampatar, 
and  Puerto  Sucre. 
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ARGENTINA. 

A  TEACHERS’  LEAGUE,  composed  of  primary  and  graded 
teachers,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Argentine  Patriotic  League 
with  the  object  of  formulating  find  developing  a  vast  program  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers  throughout  the  Republic. 
This  league  proposes  to  make  the  Argentine  schools  models  of  public 
instruction,  not  only  as  to  efficiency  and  discipline  but  also  as  to 
patriotism  and  educational  surroundings.  The  league  wdll  publish 
a  bulletin  showingwhat  it  has  accomplished  an<l  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

Captain  Jose  Ayoroa  and  Mrs.  Ayoroa,  of  Bolivia,  who  came  to 
the  Lmited  States  several  months  ago  as  Bolivian  Government 
students,  have  been  admitted  to  two  of  the  leading  educational 
institutions  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Captain  Ayoroa  has  entered 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  will  perfect  himself 
in  topographical  and  other  branches  of  engineering,  while  Mrs. 
Ayoroa  will  study  the  school  system  of  Boston  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  L’nited  States.  The  couple  wdll  then  return  to  Bolivia 
to  put  in  practice  in  that  country  the  experiences  and  observations 
acquired  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  they  are  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  Bolivia. 
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CHILE. 

Tlip  department  of  public  instruction  has  appointed  Paul  Kamirez 
EXCHANGE  PROFESSOR  of  pedagog;^'  in  the  X’niversity  of 
California. 

In  1919  there  were  3,174  primary  SCHOOLS  in  Chile  with  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  matriculates;  15  normal  schools  with  2,000  pupils, 
ami  6  primary  industrial  or  vocational  schools  with  1,000  pupils.* 
The  primary  schools  of  the  Republic  employ  7,164  teachers. 

The  professional  school  of  Santiago  has  added  a  course  of  loom 
WEAVING  to  its  curriculum. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  appointed  Ortiz  de  Zarate 
to  cooperate  with  the  office  of  primary  instruction  in  reorganizing 
musical  instruction  in  schools.  Prof.  Ortiz  de  Zarate  will  also  teach 
musical  pedagogy'  to  teachers  of  primary  instruction  in  order  that 
they  may  instruct  their  pupils  in  this  art. 

COSTA  RICA. 

According  to  the  new  SCHOOL  BITDGET  effective  January  1 
the  teachers  of  the  public  school  system  ■wdll  receive  the  following 
salaries;  Ordinary  teachers,  class  I  A,  125  colones  per  month;  class 
I  B,  100  colones  per  month;  cla.ss  II  A,  90  colones  per  month;  class 
H  B,  80  colones  per  month;  class  HI  A,  70;  class  HI  B,  60;  class  IV, 
50 ;  and  class  V,  45 ;  an<l  temporary  teachers,  40  colones  a  month.  Spe¬ 
cial  teachers,  class  I,  3.25  colones  per  lesson;  class  II,  3  colones  per 
lesson;  class  III,  2.75;  and  class  IV,  2.25  per  lesson. 

CUBA. 

On  Januarv  21  the  President  issued  a  decree  creating  the  post  of 
ASSISTANT  SUBSTITl’TE  PROFESvSOR  an«l  chief  of  the  School 
of  Dental  Surgery’  of  the  I'niversity  of  Habana.  The  same  decree 
creates  the  post  of  Assistant  Physician  to  the  clinic. 

May  20th  of  the  present  year  has  been  selected  as  the  day  for  the 
opening  of  the  building  of  the  PROVINCIAL  INSTITITE  OF 
MATANZAS. 

The  board  of  education  of  Habana  in  a  recent  meeting  agreed  to 
establish  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOMEN  in  the  day  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  subjects  will  be  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the  day 
schools,  ami  the  hours  will  be  from  7  to  9.30  in  the  evening.  The 
age  limits  for  entrance  to  the  schools  arc  from  16  to  60  years. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Monsignor  Nouel,  archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo,  a  society  has  been  formed  to  establish  a  school,  to  be  named 
COLEGIO  ALFONSO  XIH,  which  will  give  both  primary  and 
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secondary  eilucation  as  well  as  special  courses  in  navigation,  com¬ 
merce.  and  other  subjects, 

THK  (’OXSTIUXTIOX  OF  SCHOOLIIOI'SES  was  commenced 
in  January  in  the  sections  of  Yuma,  Bonao,  and  Boca  de  Yuma,  in 
the  ('ommune  of  Ififiuey,  and  in  those  of  Guaymate,  Sabana,  and 
Campo  Ale^e  in  the  ('ommune  of  La  Komana. 

On  January  26  (*f  the  present  year  a  new  Cn{KICn,.l'M  went  into 
elfect  in  the  normal  school  of  Santiago.  This  jdan  reduces  cou'^ider- 
ably  the  number  of  subjects,  but  increases  the  time  of  study  of  those 
remaininji.  A  lil’SlXKSS  SCHOOL  has  just  been  opened  in  La 
Vej;a,  having  been  organized  by  the  society  ‘‘Amor  al  Estudio.” 
There  were  6S  pupils  when  the  school  was  opened. 

ECUADOR. 

The  Government  of  the  Ihiited  States  has  offered  20  SCHOLAK- 
SIHPS  to  Ecuador  for  oflicers  of  the  Ecuadorean  army  who  desire  to 
perfect  their  technical  training  in  military  matters.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  has  accepted,  and  the  oflicers  are  soon  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  for  these  scholarships. 

The  second  assembly  of  teachers  which  met  in  Quito  the  first  part 
of  January  decided  to  establish  an  ACADEMY  OF  TEACHERS,  to 
celebrate  the  teachers’  holiday,  aid  the  action  of  patriotic  com¬ 
mittees,  and  select  its  membership  from  the  list  of  Ecuadorean 
teachers  of  both  sexes. 

Official  figures  of  the  ministry  of  jniblic  instruction  show  that  there 
are  630  SCHOOLS  in  the  country,  not  counting  private  schools. 

A  large  school  building  to  be  known  as  the  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
SIXTH  OF  OCTOBER  is  being  constructed.  It  will  be  opened 
during  the  CEXTEXXIAL  OF  Gl^AYAQlTL,  and  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  school  building  for  primary  education  in 
the  country. 

On  the  19th  of  January  a  SCHOOL  OF  MLSIC  was  opened  by 
the  Ecuadorean  professor,  Pedro  Paz,  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  able 
teachers. 

OUATE.MALA. 

Presidential  decree  of  December,  1919,  states  that  DIPLOMAS 
shall  be  given  to  students  who  have  passed’  through  all  the  grades  of 
the  practical  school  and  pa.sscd  the  regular  public  examination. 

On  January  15,  1920,  the  LICEO  FRAXCO-BELGA  was  opened  in 
the  city  of  Guatemala  as  an  elementary  and  complementary  school 
for  men. 

On  Januarv  16,  1920,  the  President  issued  a  decree  creating  A 
FOURTH  YEAR  IX  THE  XORMAL  COURSE  of  the  Xormal 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  “Jqaquina,”  of  Old  Guatemala.  The 
decree  also  established  a  third  year  in  the  Liceo  Municipal  “  Joaquina” 
of  the  city  of  Guatemala. 
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HAITI. 

By  a  (locroo  of  recent  date  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  has 
decided  to  give  to  each  of  the  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  of  Port  au 
Prince  the  name  of  a  teacher  who  lias  distinguished  himself  by  his 
long  and  meritorious  services.  In  accordance  with  this  decree  there 
has  been  published  in  Le  Moniteur  of  January  10  a  list  of  the  new 
names  of  31  schools  of  the  capital. 

nOMURAS. 

The  message  of  the  President  read  before  congress  at  the  opening 
session  of  1020  gives  the  following  information  regarding  the 
SCHOOLS  of  the  country:  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  3'car,  1919, 
there  were  970  primary  schools,  of  which  926  were  public,  12  private, 
30  night  schools,  and  2  kindergartens.  The  total  attendance  was 
45,442  pupils  and  9S0  teachei-s.  There  were  also  5  normal  schools 
open,  1  for  bo^’s  and  1  for  girls  in  Tegucigalpa,  1  in  Esperanza,  1  in 
Santa  Barbara,  1  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  1  in  Juticaljia,  which  had,  all 
told,  565  pupils  registered.  In  Tegucigalpa  the  School  of  Commerce 
for  men  had  138  pupils  and  the  commerce  section  of  the  college  “La 
Instruccion”  f(*r  3’oung  ladies  had  19  pupils;  in  Santa  Barbara  the 
business  course  of  the  college  of  “La  Independencia”  had  22  pupils. 
Secondary  education  was  conducted  bv  the  following  5  institutions: 
National  Institute  of  Tegucigalpa,  College  “Le6n  Alvalado”  in 
Comajnigua,  College  “La  Independencia’’  in  Santa  Barbara,  the 
school  of  secondarv  education  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  “La  Fratcrnidad” 
in  .Tuticalpa.  The  total  enrollment  of  these  institutions  for  the  j’ear 
was  265  ])upils.  The  Universitj*  of  the  Republic  onl.v  gave  courses  in 
law,  medicine,  and  surgerv,  there  being  49  students  in  the  law  school 
and  40  in  the  medical  school. 

The  COSTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  for  1919  amounted  to 
384,980  pesos  (peso  equals  80.9271),  of  which  321,574  pesos  were  paid 
bv  the  municipalities  and  the  rest  b\"  the  Government. 

MEXICO. 

On  February  5  last  the  MILITARY  COLLEGE  at  Chapidtepec  in 
Mexico  Citv’  was  ollicially  opened  by^  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  olhcials  and  other  persons. 

Early  in  February  last  a  WEEKLY  PEDAGOGIC  CONFERENCE 
was  inaugurated  in  Morelia,  State  of  Michoacan,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  that  State.  It  was 
decided  to  publish  a  monthh"  bulletin,  entitled  “El  Magisterio 
Michoacano,”  as  the  olRcial  organ  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  that  State. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  plan  of  the  federal 
district  government  to  found  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  RAIL- 
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WAYS  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  trainin"  of  railway  machinists, 
engineers,  and  of  pei’sons  desiring  to  follow  other  railway  occupations. 

The  bureau  of  agricidture  has  opened  practical  courses  in  DAIRY- 
IXG,  avicidture,  and  apiculture.  These  courses  will  last  three 
months,  and  pupils  attending  same  will  be  given  diplomas. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  Nicaraguan  press  announces  that  II.  P.  Crown,  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  educator,  has  been  engaged  by  the  National  (lovernment  to 
jirepare  courses  of  study  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  S('I1(K)LS 
of  the  Republic.  Prof.  Crown  was  commissioned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  organize  public  instruction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  post  of  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  of  public  instruction  has 
been  established  in  the  departments  of  Esteli,  Matagalpa,  Jinotega, 
and  Nueva  Segovia. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  14,  1919,  modifies  the  rules 
aud  regulations  of  the  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  now  in  force  in  the 
Republic. 

PARAGUAY. 

Data  concerning  the  SCHOOL  SITUATION  in  Paraguay  has 
recently  become  available,  which  shows  that  in  1918  there  were 
586  public  schools,  1,607  instructors,  and  74,636  enrolled  students. 
Of  higher  educational  institutions  there  were  three  national  colleges — 
one  in  the  capital,  one  in  Pilar,  and  one  in  Villarrica.  There  were  also 
in  existence  six  normal  schools,  situated  in  the  capital,  in  Villarrica, 
Concepcion,  Encarnacion,  IJarrero  Grande,  and  in  San  Juan  Batista 
de  las  Missiones. 

By  a  decree  of  January  3,  1919,  the  President  has  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  building  for  the  MILITARY  AVIATION  SCHOOL. 
This  decree  orders  the  work  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  minister  of  war  and  navy. 

On  the  6th  of  January  of  this  year  the  President  issued  a  decree 
establishing  the  number  of  COURSES  FOR  THE  FACULTY  OF 
THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  and  appointing  a  professor  and  director 
of  the  laboratory  and  institute  of  physiology,  a  professor  of  patho¬ 
logical  anatomy,  and  two  assistant  professors. 

PERU. 

In  1919  there  were  in  operation  in  Peru,  under  the  bureau  of  public 
instruction,  2,880  primary  SCHOOLS,  29  colleges  of  secondary 
instruction,  aud  3  normal  schools.  Of  the  primary  schools  138  were 
for  boys,  134  for  girls,  and  2,608  mi.xed  schools,  employing  4,284 
teachers,  and  having  an  average  attendance  of  195,689  pupils.  The 
school  census  of  the  Province  of  Lima  shows  16,275  pupils,  of  which 
9,060  are  males  and  7,215  females. 
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Tlio  tinio  for  revising;  and  puttin}'  in  o})(‘ration  the  new  LvVW  OF 
PUBLU’  IXSTIIU(TI()X  lias  lieen  extended  until  the  end  of  the 
present  school  year. 

The  bureau  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  establishment  of 
new  school  centers  as  follows:  At  Llocllapampa  and  Acolla,  a  school 
for  hoys;  at  Pachascucho  and  Chacon,  mixed  schools;  and  a  school 
for  jjirls  at  Acolla.  • 

SALVAIKIU. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Salvador  early  in  the  year  it  was  decided 
to  organize  a  COl'KSK  OF  POPCLAIl  LECTURES  as  the  best 
means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  These  conferences  will  be  held  every 
Sunday  in  the  session  hall  of  the  Society  of  Laborers  of  Salvador.  The 
course  was  inaugurated  on  January  24. 

Presidential  decree  of  January  12  regulates  the  AWARD  OF 
SCIIOL.VRSIIIPS  in  Government  schools  and  private  schools  whether 
or  not  thev  receive  a  subsidv  from  the  state. 

On  January  20  the  cereriiony  of  OPENING  THE  UNIVERSITY 
COURSFiS  for  the  year,  the  inauguration  of  the  university  library 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes  awarded  in  university  contests  took 
place  in  the  academic  hall  of  the  university. 

On  January  15  the  department  of  public  instruction  issued  a 
decree  changing  the  CI  RRICULUM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  which  had  been  in  force  since  1910.  The  most  important 
reform  was  changing  the  complementary  course  from  the  secondary 
couree  to  the  primary. 

'Phe  President  has  organized  the  DIRECTING  COMMFITEE  OF 
SECOND.VRY  EDUC.VTION  to  take  charge  of  secondary  education 
with  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  directorate  of  public  instruction 
in  relation  to  higher  education. 

URUGUAY. 

The.  Dante.  Alighieri  society,  in  order  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  has  inaugurated  a  COURSE  IN  ITALIAN 
LITERATURE  to  be  held  in  the  ateneo  (atheneum)  of  Montevideo. 
This  course  is  divided  into  50  lessons  under  the  direction  of  Seilor 
Folco  Testena. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  December  16,  1919,  regulating 
article  5  of  the  law  of  June  8,  which  created  the  course  in  industrial 
chemistr}'.  This  decreee  states  that  pharmacists  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  studies  in  the  medical  school  of  the  university  and  desire 
to  take  the  course  in  the  institute  of  industrial  chemistry  shall  be 
admitted  without  examination  in  the  following  subjects:  General 
chemistr\’,  physics,  quantitative  analysis,  mineralogy  and  chemical 
analysis,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  (drafting).  Political 
economy  and  organic  chemistry  may  be  taken  without  compulsory 
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attendance  at  the  lectures,  but  in  this  case  an  examination  will  be 
required. 

During  the  past  school  year  recent  statistics  show  that  in  Monte¬ 
video  there  were  255  schools  of  primary  instruction,  208  of  which  were 
city  schools  and  47  suburban  schools,  51  being  for  boys  and  19  for 
girls,  and  185  coeducational.  A  total  of  48,096  pupils  attended  these 
schools.  There  were  1,478  teachers,  of  whom  1,186  were  women  and 
292  men. 

VENEZUELA. 

With  the  object  of  extending  the  practical  instruction  now  given 
in  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  WOMEN  in 
Caracas,  the  Provisional  President  issued  a  decree  on  January  28 
last  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation,  in  connection 
with  the  proper  departments  of  the  school,  of  a  gallery  for  photo¬ 
graphic  instruction,  a  laundry,  a  lace  factory,  a  bindery,  a  tailoring 
shop,  a  course  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  women’s  garments,  and 
instruction  in  dyeing,  modeling,  and  pyro-engraving.  The  school 
is  authorized  to  sell  the  articles  manufactured  by  its  students  and 
to  do  private  work. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Falcon  has  issued  a  decree  under 
which  a  MUSIC  SCHOOL  is  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Coro, 
the  State  capital.  A  Caracas  professor  will  have  charge  of  the  school. 


ARGENTINA. 


On  December  19,  1919,  the  department  of  foreign  relations  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  of  the  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  in  the  political 
division  of  that  department. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  9,  1920,  provides  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS.  Martin 
Noel  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  Society  of  Authors  states  that  in  1919  the  NATIONAL 
THEATER  introduced  193  national  plays. 

The  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires  has  ordered  the  preparation  of  drawings 
and  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  MUNICIPAL  MUSEUM. 

The  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  will  soon  install  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city  200  automatic  FIRE  SIGNALS  for  calling  the  fire 
department.  These  were  acquired  in  the  United  States. 

A  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  estimates  that  25,000,000  pesos  are 
spent  annually  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  COMMERCIAL 
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PROPAGANDA  in  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
street  cars,  posters,  electric  signs,  etc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  install  VACATION  COLONIES 
for  working  women  at  Mirarmar  beach.  The  first  colony  consists  of 
50  working  women. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  production  of  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  LITERARY  WORK  an  executive  decree  has  been  issued 
providing  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  authors  of  literary 
and  scientific  productions  of  a  professional  nature  adopted  as  the 
othcial  text  for  naval  schools  or  for  consultation. 

On  January  4  last  La  Nacion,  a  celebrated  daily  paper  of  Buenos 
Aires,  held  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  This  paper  was  founded  by 
Gen.  Bartolome  Mitre,  in  honor  of  whom  a  bronze  plaque  was 
placed  on  the  building. 

The  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires  has  appointed  a  moving-picture 
CENSOR  COMMITTEE  to  function  in  the  national  capital  in 
accordance  with  a  recent  municipal  onlinance. 

The  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  has  appropriated  50,000  pesos 
to  be  used  in  the  pavment  of  vearlv  prizes  for  INTELLEOri^AL 
WORK. 

Eliseo  Arredondo  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  MEXICO 
near  the  goveniments  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Republics. 

The  law  passed  February  7  of  the  present  year  modified  article  60 
of  the  CONSULAR  LAW  of  December  2S,  1903.  The  change  con¬ 
cedes  to  consuls  travel  expenses  and  moving  expenses  equal  to  six 
months’  pay. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  under  consideration  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  its  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATION  to  the  joint  mission 
of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  by  the  appointment  of  a  Min¬ 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  first-named  country,  leaving  the  Colom¬ 
bian  and  Venezuelan  missions  under  one  representative. 


BRAZIL. 

According  to  reports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS,  scheduled  to  meet  in  that  city, 
June  18-30,  1920,  has  been  postponed  until  1922,  when  Brazil  will 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  its  independence.  The  object  of  this 
congress  is  to  study  the  history  and  ethnography  of  the  native 
American  races. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  11,  1919,  supersedes  decrees 
Nos.  13,651  and  13,652  of  June  18,  1919;  and  13,674  of  July  2,  1919; 
and  13,765  of  September  17,  1919,  changing  the  TERRITORIAL 
DIVISION  and  organization  of  the  army,  creating  new  units,  and 
reoi^anizing  the  Coast  Artillery. 
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On  December  21,  1919,  A  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL  was  opened 
in  Sao  Paulo  by  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross.  The  hospital  has  46,000 
square  meters  of  ground  in  the  Barrio  Indianopolis  of  this  city, 
which  was  donated  by  the  Compafua  Territorial  Paulista. 

CHILE. 

An  association  has  been  organized  to  promote  ARBORICULTURE 
in  the  Republic.  This  association  has  arranged  to  cooperate  with 
the  Agronomic  Society  of  Cliile  and  the  National  Tourists  Society 
in  the  protection,  conservation,  and  jdanting  of  trees. 

The  Chilean  Society  of  History  and  Geography  has  awarded 
Fernando  Montessus  de  Ballore  a  GOLD  MEDAL  as  a  prize  for 
his  work  on  the  seismology  of  (’hde. 

In  1919  the  general  IRRIGATION  insjiection  office  completed 
the  Maule  Canal,  which  is  83  kUometei’s  long  and  irrigates  5,000 
hectares  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  2,150,000  pesos.  During  the  same  year 
construction  was  begun  on  a  canal  which  wUl  receive  its  water  supply 
from  the  Maule  River  and  will  have  a  length  of  200  kilometers. 
This  canal  will  irrigate  42,000  hectares  of  land  and  wUl  cost  8,400,000 
pesos.  Work  was  also  commenced  on  the  Laja  River  canal  in  the 
Province  of  Bio-Bio.  This  canal  is  to  have  a  length  of  39  kilometers, 
a  capacity  for  the  irrigation  of  38,490  hectares  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  1,341,073  pesos.  Construction  work  was  also  commenced  on 
the  Melado  River  canal  in  the  Province  of  Linares.  This  canal  is 
to  be  23  kilometers  long,  will  irrigate  31,116  acres  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  4,890,000  pesos. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  promulgated  the  Chilean 
NAVAL  UiVW  for  1920  providing  for  the  maintenance  during  the 
present  year  of  7  warships,  4  school  ships,  4  torpedo  chasers,  6  sub¬ 
marines,  7  destroyers,  3  torpedo  boats,  11  revenue  cutters,  and 
such  other  auxiliary  vessels  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  committee  from  the  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  of  Rio  de 
Janiero  wiU  soon  visit  the  Republic  of  Chile  for  study  and  investi¬ 
gation,  especially  of  the  nitrate  zone. 

The  municipality  of  Valparaiso  has  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  MUNICIPAL  WAREHOUSES  for  the  purpose  of  storing  and  sell¬ 
ing  articles  of  prime  necessity  at  a  low  price,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  of  living.  The  National  Government  wUl  cooperate  with  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  by  furnishing  a  part  of  the  funds  for  the  operation  of  these 
warehouses. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  unveiling  of  the  STATUE  of  Dr.  Manuel  Murillo  Toro,  a 
distinguished  ex-President  of  the  Republic  and  eminent  statesman, 
took  place  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
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audience  in  Independence  Park  in  Bogota  on  January  1  last.  Presi¬ 
dent  Marco  Fidel  Suarez  made  an  eloquent  address. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  WIRELESS  STATIONS  of  Bar- 
ranquilla  and  Puerto  Colombia.  Experts,  who  are  to  build  the 
wireless  stations  at  Bogota,  Medellin,  Cali,  and  Cucuta,  recently 
contracted  for  by  the  national  government  with  the  Marconi  Co.  of 
Ixindon,  have  arrived. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  construction  in  Barranquilla  of 
a  MODERN  HOTEL,  with  a  capacity  for  400  guests,  and  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  soon  to  begin. 

Law  103  of  December  15,  1919,  cedes  the  Alisos  Hospital  to  the 
municipality  of  Bogota.  This  building  is  to  be  reconstructed  and 
made  into  a  HOSPITAL  for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  NATIONAL  ARMY,  as  reorganized,  consists  of  12  regiments 
of  infantry,  1  of  engineers,  4  of  cavalry,  3  of  artillery,  3  train  battal¬ 
ions,  and  1  railway  battalion. 

The  first  shipment  of  RADI  I'M  for  the  treatment  of  disease 
arrived  in  Bogota  in  January  last. 

l^aw  96  of  December  9,  1919,  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
Puerto  Colombia  of  a  PARCEL  POST  exchange  office  for  the  inter¬ 
national  services.  A  building,  costing  4,000  pesos,  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed. 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a 
service  to  combat  TROPICAL  ANEMIA,  and  has  charge  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  congress  for  this  purpose. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  Anti-Hookworm  Campaign  Commission  of  Costa  Rica  has 
installed  SANITARY  STATIONS  in  the  cantons  of  Guadelupe  and 
Monte  Oca,  where  they  are  paying  particular  attention  to  the  sanitary 
conditions. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  begun  the  reconstruction  of 
the  FACTORY  BRIDGE  of  San  Jos6.  Reinforced  concrete  will  be 
used. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Sefior  Prof.  Benini, 
fellow  of  statistics  of  the  Royal  University  of  Rome,  Costa  Rican 
delegate  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULr 
TURE  established  in  Rome.  Prof.  Benini  replaces  Comendador 
Beno,  who  recently  resigned. 

The  committee  of  the  Central  American  Unionist  Party  agreed  on 
December  25,  to  send  Sefior  Herm&n  G.  Peralta  as  delegate  to  the 
HISPANIC  .UIERICAN  CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Madrid  in  May 
of  the  present  year. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  recently  appointed  the  president 
of  the  school  of  medicine.  Dr.  Luciano  Bee,  to  conduct  the  CAM- 
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PAIGN  AGAINST  ^LVIxfVRIA,  for  wliicli  |)ur|K)se  the  Government 
will  use  40,000  colons. 

CUBA. 

On  January  14  work  was  begun  on  the  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  ALVIN  HIGHWAY  from  the  Province  of  Camaguey  to  the 
Province  of  Santa  Clara,  under  the  direction  of  Sefiores  A.  Vald4z 
&Co. 

On  January  .31  the  NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE  was  in¬ 
augurated,  the  ceremony  being  followed  by  a  ball,  attended  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  Habana  society. 

In  February  the  department  of  state  received  a  note  from  the 
Government  of  Norway  proposing  a  POSTAL  CONVENTION 
between  the  countries. 

On  February  4  the  PORTO  RICAN  CLUB  was  inaugurated  in 
the  city  of  Habana.  The  club  is  registered  as  a  charitable,  cultural, 
and  social  organization  under  the  direction  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Dr.  Sergio  Cuevas  Zequera;  secretaries,  Sefiores  Arturo 
Morales  and  Cuevas  Zequera;  treasurer,  Sefior  Juan  Rivera  Bruno. 

In  the  session  held  February  4  the  Cuban  Senate  approved  the 
project  to  build  an  additional  ward  to  the  CALIXTt)  GARCIA 
HOSPITAL,  and  approved  a  credit  of  50,000  pesos  for  the  purpose. 
The  tvard  is  to  be  exclusively  for  VETERANS  of  the  independence. 

Presidential  decree  of  February'  6  created  an  ADVISORY  COM¬ 
MITTEE  to  investigate  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  best  methods 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 

On  February  8  the  NATIONAL  ALVSONIC  ASYLUM  “La  Misera- 
cordia”  was  inaugurated.  It  is  located  in  the  buildings  erected 
in  .Vrroyo  Apolo,  facing  the  Bejucal  road. 

DOMINICAN  REPCBLIC. 

The  city  government  of  Santo  Domingo  on  November  24,  1919, 
received  a  communication  from  the  department  of  justice  and  public 
instruction  requesting  that  it  cede  the  lands  of  Egido  de  San  Carlos 
for  the  CONSTRUernON  OF  A  REFORALVTORY,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  improve  the  system  of  prisons 
in  the  count^}^ 

The  Venezuelan  consul  general  to  Santo  Domingo  on  November 
28  informed  the  city  government  that  the  VENEZUEU;VN  TREES 
sent  by  the  municipality  of  Caracas  have  arrived  at  the  consulate. 
These  trees  will  be  planted  in  the  Avenida  Bolivar  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  city  government. 

An  order  of  the  military  government,  dated  November  28,  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  MODERN  PUBLIC  ALVRKET  on  the 
ground  owned  by  the  Commune  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  barrio 
of  San  Carlos.  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purpose  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  offered  the  grounds  of  the  old  market  for  sale. 
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Oil  Jauuarv  7  a  coiuinittoc  was  orpuiizod  to  take  charge  of  the 
construction  of  an  INSAXK  ASYLl'M  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 

A  NEW  THEATER  is  beiii"  constructed  in  Santiago  which  will 
be  called  “  Eliesco.”  It  will  hold  1,000  spectators. 

Work  was  recently  begun  on  the  liECOXSTRUOTION  OF 
(^VLLE  .‘50  1)E  MARZO  under  the  direction  of  engineer  Senor 
Alfredo  (linecra.  The  sewer  is  being  laid  in  the  north  end  of  the, 
street,  where  it  will  join  the  main  highway. 

ECUADOR. 

On  January  .3,  in  Quito,  the  C'EX'TEX'XIAL  ('OMMITTEE  was 
formed  with  the  following  executive  board:  President,  Dr.  Jos6  Maria 
Ayora;  vice  president,  Senor  Alberto  Bustamante;  secretary,  wSenor 
Isaac  J.  Barrera;  and  treasurer,  Senor  Angel  Modesto  Borja. 

The  municipal  council  of  Guayaquil  has  opened  a  contest  for  the 
words  and  music  of  a  SGIIOOL  IIYMX  to  the  national  flag. 

On  Januarv  1  a  presidential  decree  went  into  effect  creating  the 
('OMMITTEE  FOR  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF  QUITO. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  municipal  council,  chief  of  the  zone,  and  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  drainage, 
paving,  preservation,  and  improvement  of  the  plazas  and  of  the 
legislative  and  municipal  palaces. 

The  number  of  BOY  SCOUTS  in  Ecuador  is  2,000. 

THE  SUPREME  COlllT  has  elected  the  following  justices: 
President  Dr.  Belisario  Alban  Mestanza;  associate  judges,  Di-s. 
Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  Augustin  ('ueva,  Victor  Orellana,  X.  Clemente 
Ponce,  Alfonso  Moscoso,  and  Jos6  Estupinan. 

The  recent  CENSUS  OF  IBARRA  places  the  population  at 
7,323  inhabitants. 

The  first  part  of  January  an  active  C'AMPAIGX  AGAINST 
HOOKWORM  was  initiated  in  Babahoyo,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Los  Rios.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  is  composed  of  Dr. 
Michael  E.  ('onnor,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Wenceslao 
Pareja,  of  the  board  of  sanitation;  Dr.  Jos6  Alvarez  Lara,  in  charge 
of  the  sanitary  work  of  the  province;  and  Lie.  Jos6  G.  Glea,  chief 
of  the  first  section  of  workers. 

On  January  11  the  liberal  candidate,  Dr.  Jos6  Luis  Tamayo,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  four-year  term  from  1920  to 
1924. 

GUATEMALA. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  15,  1919,  ordered  the  construction 
of  a  NATIONAL  SANATORIUM  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  funds 
for  the  purpose  to  be  furnished  by  the  treasury. 

On  January  15  the  MUNICIPAL  LIBRARY  was  opened  to  the 
public.  It  is  located  in  the  city  hall  of  Guatemala  City. 
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Presidential  decree  of  January  15  ordered  the  installation  of  iron 
piping  for  the  WATER  SYSTEM  of  Guatemala  City.  The  work  is  to 
be  begun  immediately. 

On  January  19  construction  of  the  NEW  GOVERNMENTAL 
PAI^V('E  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Aduardo  Anguiano. 
The  palace  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  various  ministries  and  their 
bureaus. 

HAITI. 

The  NEW  VICE  CONSl'L  of  the  United  States  in  Port  an  Prince, 
Mr.  ]{alph  A.  Boernstein,  was  olhcially  recognized  by  the  Pr&sident 
of  the  Republic  on  January  19. 

HONDURAS. 

Presidential  decree  of  November  10,  1919,  appointed  Dr.  Ernesto 
Argueta  Honduran  delegate  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  BUREAU  located  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

Presidential  decree  of  December  3,  1919,  calls  for  the  organization 
of  a  POLICE  FORCE  in  the  city  of  Choluteca.  The  force  wiU 
consist  of  a  commandant,  a  secretary,  2  sergeants,  25  patrolmen,  and 
50  policemen. 

In  the  session  of  Januarv  6,  1920,  congress  declared  the  ELECTION 
OF  GOVERNMENT  OhTlClALS  held  October  25,  27,  and  28, 
1919,  to  be  legal.  The  officials  elected  were:  Senor  Rafael  Lopez 
Gutierrez,  President  of  the  Republic;  Dr.  Jos6  Ochoa  Vel&squez, 
vice  president;  Drs.  Angel  Ugarte,  Federico  Ucl6s,  Antonio  Reina, 
Ricardo  Pineda,  and  Jos6  M.  Sandoval,  Magistrates  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Justice;  Drs.  Felipe  CAlix,  Coronado  Garcia,  and  Jos6  M. 
Casco  supplementary  judges  of  the  same  court. 

MEXICO. 

A  (’IIILDREN’S  (Y)NGRESS  has  been  called  to  meet  in  the  C'ity  of 
Mexico  from  Sejitcmber  17  to  25,  1920,  to  consider  questions  relating 
to  children  from  a  eugenic,  hygienic,  legislative,  and  pedagogic 
standpoint. 

Engineer  Leon  Salinas  has  been  a])]M)inted  MINISTER  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  labor,  and  Gen.  Francisco  L.  lYquizo  has  been  given 
the  post  of  assistant  secretary  of  war  and  marine. 

On  February  9  last  a  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  was  organized 
by  the  council  of  the  Federal  District.  The  new  department  will 
have  charge  of  matters  concerning  health  in  the  National  Capital. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  director  general  of  national  railways 
100,000  pesos  is  being  collected  from  railway  workers  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  institution  for  the  use  of  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES 
who  are  in  want  because  of  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  etc.  More  than 
half  of  the  amount  required  has  been  collected. 
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The  SIXTH  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  in 
Toluca  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  April,  1920.  Physicians,  den¬ 
tists,  pharmacists,  and  veterinary  surgeons  Mull  participate. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  31  last  provides  for  a  HiVLF 
HOLIDAY  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  Saturdays  beginning  with 
1  o’clock. 

Niceforo  Zam])rano  has  been  appointed  CONSHL  of  Mexico  in. 
San  Francisco. 

The  THIKD  PAN  AMEKK’AN  WORKMEN’S  CONGRESS  will 
meet  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  July  12  next. 

NICARAGUA. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  superior  boards  of  public 
health  the  executive  power  has  established  a  SCIENTIFIC  BOARD 
to  deal  with  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever.  This  board  ■will  have 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  yellow-fever  cases  and  the  prevention 
of  same.  The  board  has  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  franks. 

The  war  department  offers  a  prize  of  50  cordobas  for  the  best 
NATIONAL  ANTHEM  adapted  to  the  music  of  Luis  A.  Delgadillo, 
a  Nicaraguan  artist. 

Herman  Lorcher  has  been  appointed  CONSLTL  GENERAL  of 
Nicaragua  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

The  director  general  of  communications  advises  that  TELEPHONE 
communication  will  soon  be  established  between  the  cities  of  Managua 
and  Matagalpa. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Romulo  Broglio 
D’Ajano,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Rome, 
COUNSELOR  of  the  Nicaraguan  legation  near  the  Holy  See. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  following  officers  were  selected  by  the 
COI'^RT  OF  APPEALS  of  Bluefields  to  serve  for  the  year  1920: 
Dr.  Ernesto  Buitrago,  chairman ;  Dr.  Enrique  Trana,  vice  chairman ; 
and  Dr.  Gregorio  Pasquier,  associate  chairman. 

PANAMA. 

On  January  18  the  official  inauguration  of  the  (ffllLDREN'S 
ASYLOI  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Red  Cross. 

Presidential  decree  of  January  13  regulates  the  Pl'BLIC  REG¬ 
ISTRY.  The  personnel  of  this  bureau  will  be  composed  of  the 
registrar  general,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  chief  of  the  publication, 
chief  of  the  section  of  mortgages,  chief  of  the  section  of  persons,  and 
three  chiefs  of  the  section  of  property,  one  certifier  of  archives,  and 
one  clerk  in  charge  of  the  files. 

The  two  hundred  and  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  FOIT^D- 
ING  OF  PAN.(VMA  CITY  was  celebrated  on  January  21.  The 
present  city  of  Panama  was  founded  January  21,  1673,  by  don 
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Antonio  Fernandez  de  C6rdoba  y  Mendoza,  after  the  burning  of 
the  old  city  of  Panama,  on  January  27,  1671. 

Gen.  Leonidas  Pretelt  has  been  appointed  as  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  CENSUS  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused,  by  the  resignation  of 
Seftor  R.  M.  Estes.  Sefior  Diogenes  Quintero  was  appointed  sub¬ 
director. 

On  January  30  Sefior  Ernesto  T.  Lefevre  was  sworn  in  as  President 
before  the  national  assembly,  succeeding  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  who 
recently  resigned  the  presidency. 

On  January  29,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  PENAL  COLONY  on  the  Island  of 
Coiba,  the  colonists  to  be  brought  from  Chiriqui  Prison  in  Panama 
city  and  from  the  prisons  of  the  provincial  capitals,  provided  that 
their  sentences  are  for  over  four  months.  Those  condemned  to  hard 
labor,  confinement,  exile,  extradition,  or  prison  will  engage  in  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  or  other  work  undertaken  by  the  colonv. 

On  February  12  the  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY  called  December  1,  1919,  was  closed. 

PARAGUAY. 

Bv'  a  decree  signed  the  latter  part  of  December,  1919,  the  President 
ordered  the  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CONSUL^VTE  GENERAL 
IN  COSTA  RICA,  which  will  be  located  in  the  city  of  San  Jos6. 
The  new  consulate  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hern&ndez. 

In  order  to  properly  register  and  regulate  the  direction  of 
OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  of  the  Government  the  President 
issued  a  decree  December  24,  1919,  providing  that  such  registration 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  public 
instruction. 

PERU. 

The  CONSULAR  CORPS  in  Lima  has  elected  a  new  board  of 
directors  as  follows:  Dean,  Dr.  Olivo  ChiareUa,  consul  general  of 
Costa  Rica;  vice  dean,  Carlos  Peterson,  consul  general  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden;  secretaries,  Benjamin  Valega,  consul  general  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Dr.  Ignacio  Betancourt  Aristeguieta,  consul  general  of 
Venezuela;  and  treasurer,  Victor  Kiefer  Marchand,  consul  of  Haiti. 

The  municipal  board  of  Progreso  de  Huacho  recently  decided  to 
place  a  BRONZE  BUST  and  a  commemorative  plaque  in  Huaura 
plaza  in  that  town.  The  unveiling  will  take  place  on  July  28  next. 

The  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  has  reorganized  its  board  of 
directors  as  follows:  Hector  F.  Escardo,  president;  J.  E.  Portocarrero, 
first  vice  president;  and  Luis  Olazabal,  second  vice  president. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  30,  1919,  provides  measures  for 
the  PROTECTION  OF  TREES  in  the  Republic.  The  felling  of 
trees  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  prohibited,  and  in  the  mountainous 
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rofjions  within  20  kilometers  of  the  railway  lines.  It  is  the  duty  of 
municipal  authorities  to  plant  trees  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of  the 
outskirts  of  towns,  and  prizes  are  offered  persons  and  institutions 
who  interest  themselves  in  arboriculture. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  5,  1920,  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  a  new  CODE  OF  CRIMIX.U.  PROCEDURE  in  the  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law  4019  of  January  2,  1920.  The  code  is  to  becon\B 
operative  on  March  18  of  the  present  year. 

A  law  of  December  29,  1919,  provides  for  the  removal  of  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Castrovireina  to  the  town  of  IIUAITARA,  capital 
of  the  district  of  that  name. 


SALVADOR. 

The  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE  for  1919  states  that  5,400  works,  totaling 
8,648,678  volumes,  were  printed;  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
104,042  colons,  of  which  80,214  were  paid  in  salaries  and  14,910  colons 
in  general  expenses,  leaving  a  balance  of  8,918  colons. 

The  President  has  appointed  the  foUowing  persons  as  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION  at  the 
Hague:  Drs.  Juan  Francisco  Paredes,  present  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  justice,  instruction,  and  beneficence;  don  Manuel  Castro 
Ramfrez;  and  don  Alonso  Reyes  Guerra. 

Tlie  department  of  promotion  has  commissioned  the  directorate  of 
public  works  to  study  the  question  of  the  SANITATION  OF  SAN 
SALVADOR  and  make  the  proper  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  water  supply. 

Tlie  figures  relating  to  VITAL  STATISTICS  in  San  Salvador  for 
1919  show  a  total  of  2,761  births  and  2,120  deaths,  making  an  increase 
of  641  in  the  population  during  the  year.  Tliere  were  also  121 
marriages  and  12  divorces. 

The  Salvadorean  press  states  that  a  new  liotel  is  to  bo  built  in  San 
Salvador  facing  Parque  Duenas.  The  new  hotel  is  to  cost  500,000 
colons  and  be  the  best  equipped  and  most  comfortable  of  its  kind  in 
Central  America. 

A  new  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SALVADOREAN 
A'fllENEUM  has  beim  elected  as  follows:  President,  Sefior  Francisco 
Gavidia;  vice  president.  Dr.  David  de  J.  Guzman;  treasurer,  Sefior  J. 
Antonio  Menendez;  secretary’,  Dr.  Juan  Gomar;  and  librarian  Sefior 
Jos6  Lino  Molina.  Sefior  Pedro  Flores  was  elected  director  of  the 
magazine  Ateneo  de  El  Salvador,  and  the  editors  Sefiors  Abraham 
Pineda  Quintanilla  and  Gilberto  Valencia. 

URUGUAY. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  national  council  of  administration  held 
December  3,  1919,  it  was  decided  to  PURCHASE  LAND  for  the 
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construction  of  the  river  docks  and  for  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  ministry  of  public  works.  The  lands  to  he  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  this  purpose,  are  the  following;  .3,6.‘J9  square  meters 
of  submerged  lands,  for  which  it  will  pay  36,000  pesos,  with  a  bonus 
of  1.5  per  cent  if  the  payment  is  long  term,  and  2,183  square  meters 
of  land,  for  which  it  will  pay  6.5,000  pesos. 

Presidential  decree  of  December,  1910,  ordered  a  change  in  the  form 
of  PASSPORTS.  Pass|)orts  shall  he  folded  in  a  hook,  which,  beside 
containing  all  the  recpiisites  exacted  by  the  present  riding,  shall 
contain  spaces  for  si.x  renewals  for  consecutive  years  and  the  pages 
for  the  necessary  vises. 

With  the  ajiproval  of  the  Government  the  Banco  de  Seguros  del 
Kstado,  on  December  .30,  1919,  began  tlie  construction  of  WORK¬ 
MENS’  IlOl’SES  in  Montevideo.  The  plans  call  for  .50  houses  to  he 
constructed  on  ground  acipiired  by  the  hank  on  the  Cerro. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1919,  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
PARK  OK  THE  ALLIES  of  Montevideo  was  begun.  The  imjirove- 
ments  include  the  opening  of  an  avenue  of  a|)proach,  140  meters  wide, 
including  a  driveway  26  meters  wide  and  two  sidewalks,  8  meters 
wide  each.  Landscape  gardening  along  the  sides  and  parterres  will 
take  up  the  remaining  space. 

Pri'sidential  decree  of  Januarv  2  of  the  present  vear  fi.xes  the  date 
of  the  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  SANITARY 
CONGRESS  as  December  12  to  20,  1920. 


VENEZUELA. 

Ihider  an  e.xecutive  decree  of  Januarv  10,  1920,  a  BUREAU  OF 
CEREMONY  is  established  in  the  department  of  foreign  relations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  December  31,  1917, 
concerning  diplomatic  ceremony.  A  decree  of  the  same  date  estab¬ 
lishes  a  special  commissioner’s  oflice,  in  charge  of  Venezuelan  ques¬ 
tions  pending  with  foreign  nations.  Tlie  duties  of  the  commissioner 
are  prescribed  in  a  resolution  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations 
of  Januarv  .3,  1919,  and  in  a  decree  of  July  27,  1915. 

By  onler  of  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  the  TOPO¬ 
GRAPHIC  FRONTIER  (’OMMISSION,  established  by  an  executive 
decree  of  February  27,  1914,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  same  date,  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  on  Decemlier  10, 
1919. 

New  CONSULATES  have  been  established  at  .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  a  general  consulate  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
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[Publications  added  to  the  Columbia  Memorial  Library  during  January,  1920.] 

[Conlinued  from  March.] 

Carnet  de  fernieiitat  iones.  Estacion  Enolujica.  (Santiago],  Impronta  I’niveraitaria , 
no  date.  pamp.  8°. 

Cartilla  pnictica  soltre  arboles  frutales  quo  debemos  propagar  en  Chile  i  especialniente 
en  la  zona  Xorte.  Por  Augu.sto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago, 
191G.  llGp.  8°. 

Cartilla  pnictica  jtara  el  cultivo  del  frejol  i  del  mafz  en  Chile.  Por  Julio  Figueroa. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  191G.  49  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  pnictica  para  el  cultivo  de  la  arveja  en  Chile.  Por  Carlos  Fuenzalida.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  Seccion  Impresiones  del  Institute  Meteorolojico,  1914.  23  p.  8° . 

Cartilla  pnictica  para  el  uso  de  los  abonos.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Santiago,  1915.  40  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  pnictica  sobre  cl  atriplex  semibaccata  en  Chile.  Por  Augusto  Opazo  G. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiagtt,  1915.  25  (3)  p.  8®. 

Cartilla  practica  para  el  cultivo  de  la  Icnteja  en  Chile.  Por  Erwin  Balias  y  Roberto 
Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Seccion  de  Impresiones  del  Institute  Meteoro- 
logico,  1914.  19.  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  pnictica  sobre  el  cultivo  del  manzano.  Por  RamdnOlaveA.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  191G.  illus.  G7  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  practica  de  las  enfermedades  no  parasitarias  i  parasitarias  de  las  plantas 
cultivadas;  sus  remedies.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
y  Enc.  San  Buenaventura,  1915.  illus.  86  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  practica  sobre  cultivo  de  la  cebada  en  Chile.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1918.  illus.  33  p.  8°. 

Cartilla  practica  sobre  cultivo  del  maiz.  Por  Julio  Figueroa.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Santiago,  1916.  illus.  47  p.  8®. 

Cartilla  pnicticasobre  desecacidn  de  las  frutas.  Por  Augusto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1917.  48  p.  8®. 

Los  centres  escolares  de  trabajos  manuales  i  sus  vinculaciones  dentro  del  sistema 
de  instruccion  primaria.  Por  Luis  Florez  Fernandez.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Soc.  Imp.  i  Lit.  Universe,  1912.  25  p.  8®. 

Cenurosis — Lepra  triquinosis,  paiAsitos  del  intestine.  Tercera  edicion.  Servicio 
Veterinario  Nacional.  1916.  no  imprint.  27  p.  8®. 

El  chape  del  cerezo.  Servicios  de  Policla  Sanitaria  Vejetal.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  i  Enc.  Chile,  1917.  illus.  8  p.  8®. 

Las  coccideas  i  los  escolitos;  su  tratamiento.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Santiago,  1916.  illus.  15  p.  8®. 

La  cochinilla  negra  del  olivo.  Saissetia  oleae  Bern.  Servicios  de  Policla  Sanitaria 
Vejetal.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  Lit.  “Barcelona,”  1917.  col.pl.  2 
P-  4®.  ...... 

Cdlera.  Parasites.  Sama  de  las  aves  de  corral.  Servicio  Veterinario  Nacional, 
1916.  no  imprint.  28  p.  8®. 

El  concepto  realista  de  la  vida.  Conferencia  dada  en  el  Saldn  de  Honor  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile  el  31  de  Diciembre  de  1913.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
Barcelona,  1913.  33  p.  12®. 

Constitucion  poHtica  de  la  Reptiblica  escolar.  Escuela  Normal  de  Copiapd.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universo,  1914.  27  p.  12°. 
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r<invenu‘ncia  de  fdriuav  uiia  "I'liiou  (’piitral  de  Intonws  Madororos".’’  For  Federico 
Albert.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Inii)renta  Co.>;ino.«,  1913.  10  p.  8°. 

La  cooperativa  agrfcola  en  Alemania  i  otm.-j  l)a^se^^.  La.s  coo[)erativas  agricolas  de 
compra  i  venta  i  de  pnxluccidn,  1913.  Congreso  Agricola  Kejional  de  Concep¬ 
cion.  Santiago  de  Cliile,  Iniprenta  “Santiago,”  1913.  103  p.  8°. 

La  crisi.s  ecom'miica  del  pals.  Memorandum  elevado  al  snpremo  gobierno  por  la 
Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe, 
1913.  9  ]).  8°. 

El  cultivo  de  la  cebolla  en  Cliile.  Por  .\ugusto  Opazo  (1.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Im. 
prenta  Santiago,  1915.  22  p.  8°. 

Cultivo  del  clavel.  Por  Auguato  Opazo  (i.  Santiago  do  Chile.  Iniprenta  y  Enc. 
Chile,  1918.  illus.  15  p.  8°. 

El  cultivo  del  garbanzo.  Tema  agricola  de  la  memoria  presentada  para  optar  a' 
tltulo  de  ingeniero  agronomo  del  Instituto  Agrondraico  de  Chile.  [Por]  Ricardo 
Monserrat  Rusquets.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Iniprenta  Universitaria.  1918.  129  p. 

illus.  8°. 

Cultivo  de  la  maravilla.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  O.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Iniprenta  y  Enc 
Chile,  1917.  8  p.  8°. 

El  gusano  del  poroto.  (Pegomya  Chilensis.)  Servicios  de  Policla  Sanitaria  Vejetal. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Librerla  e  Imprenta  “.Vrtes  y  Letra.s,”  1918.  illus.  7  p.  8°. 

Decreto  supremo  qite  reglamenta  la  formacidn  del  anexo  al  presupuesto  de  instruc- 
cion  publica.  Inspect  ion  General  de  Instniccion  Priniaria.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Imp.  i  Enc.  “El  Globo,”  1914.  4  p.  8°. 

Defensa  de  la  ninez  en  Alemania.  Por  Manuel  J.  Soto.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc. 
Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1914.  illus.  127  p.  8°. 

De.-dnfeccion  de  los  locales  y  del  material.  Servicio  Veterinario  National,  1917. 
no  imprint.  .32  p.  8°. 

Disposit  iones  relativas  al  .servh  io  tie  instrut cidn  jtrimaria.  Mini.sterio  de  Instruc" 
cion  Piiblica.  Sw.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universt),  1911.  xv,  :147  p.  8°. 

Dispasiciones  sobre  aguas.  Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Publicas.  Santiago,  Im¬ 
prenta  Universitaria,  191().  39  p.  8°. 

Disposiciones  .sobre  pasajes  i  fletes  libres.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  los  Ferro- 
carriles  del  Estado,  1912.  14  p.  8°.  (Publication  of  the  Ministerio  de  Ferro- 
carriles.) 

DLstomaids  anemias  vermino.sas  tie  los  rumiantes.  Tercera  edit  ion.  Servicio  Vete¬ 
rinario  Nat  ional.  1916.  no  imprint.  28  p.  8°. 

La.s  dunas  de  Cartajena  i  San  Antonio.  Por  Ernesto  Maldonado.  Santiago  tie  Chile 
Imprenta  Cervantes,  1907.  18  p.  8°. 

La  educacion  vtx'acional  i  sus  proyect  iones  sobre  la  \'ida  de  los  futuros  ciudadanos. 
Trabajo  presentado  al  VIII  Congreso  Cientffico  de  Chile.  Por  Luis  Florez  Fer- 
ndndez.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1913.  18  p.  8°. 

Encuesta  sobre  la  ensenanza  particular  subvencionada.  Practicada  por  la  comision 
nombrada  al  afecto.  Ministerio  de  Instruccidn  Publica.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
diagrs.  143  p.  8°. 

Una  enfermedad  de  la  vid .  Servicios  de  Poliefa  Sanitaria  Vejetal.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Seccion  Impresiones  del  Instituto  Meteoroldjico,  1914.  6  p.  8°. 

Enfermedades  del  nogal.  Servicios  de  Poliefa  Sanitaria  Vejetal.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
.Soc.  Imp.  Lit.  “Barcelona,”  1917.  illus.  13  p.  8°. 

Estados  anexos  a  la  memoria  del  Director  Jeneral  de  Contabilidatl  correspond iente 
a  1910.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1911.  map.  8°. 

Ensayos  de  ostricultura.  Por  Luis  Castillo.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cerv'antes, 
1910.  34  p.  8°. 
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i  Enc.  “Central,”  1917.  22  p.  12°.  Cover  title. 
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Estatutos  de  la  Sociedad  Empresa  de  Estano  de  Araca.  (Sociedad  Anonima).  Apro- 
bados  por  decreto  supremo  de  19  de  Junio  de  1917.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1917. 
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Ferrocarril  Trasandino  Caldera  a  Tinogasta,  Memoria  del  ante  proyecto  de  la  seocioa 
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Fiebre  aftosa  epizootia.  Servicio  Veterinario  National,  1917.  no  imprint,  illus. 
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e  Imprenta  “Artes  y  Letras,”  1918.  18  p.  8®. 

La  galega.  (Galega  officinalis.)  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
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El  ganado  lanar  en  Magallanes.  Su  origen.  Condicion  actual.  Su  porvenir.  Por 
Josi  Miguel  Yrarrazaval  L.  Obra  publicada  por  la  Sociedad  National  de  Agri- 
cultura.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Lit.  y  Enc.  Rarcelona,  1910.  illus.  map. 
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Geograffa  de  America  y  de  Chile.  Edicion  provisional.  [Por]  Julio  Montebruno. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1919.  221  (1)  p.  8®. 

El  gran  destructor.  Discurso  del  Honorable  Richmond  P.  Hobson,  Disputatlo  de 
Alabama  en  el  Congreso  Fetleral  de  Washington,  2  de  Febrero  tie  1911.  Edicion 
oficial  del  Congrt*so  tie  los  E.stailos  Unidos.  Inspeccidn  Jeneral  de  Instruccidn 
Primaria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1916.  31  p.  8®. 

Gufa  adminLstrativa  jtublicatla  jsir  encargo  tlel  MiiiLsterio  del  Interittr  para  el  servicio 
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Interior.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  Imprenta  Nat  ional,  1917.  198,  498  p.  4®. 

El  gusano  de  la  manzana.  Por  Carlos  Camacho.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Seccion  Im- 
presiones  del  In.stitutt>  Meteoroldjico,  1915.  illus.  18  p.  8®. 

Higiene  tlel  casco.  Herraje  tlel  caballo,  tie  la  mula  y  del  asno.  Servicio  Veterinario 
Nat  ional.  Santiago  de  Chile,  ImpnMita  Franco-Chilena,  1917.  illus.  (Wp.  12® 

Los  hornos  electricos  para  la  fundicidn  de  fierro  i  acero.  Pttr  Antonio  Pauly.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  St)c.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universti,  1910.  illus.  11  p.  8®. 

Informe  acenu  del  control  de  entradas  del  trafico.  I)in*ccidn  General  tie  I'errtK-arriles 
del  Estado.  Santiago  tie  ('Idle,  Inipnuita  tie  los  FeirtK-arriles  del  Estado.  1918. 
diagrs.  33  p.  4®. 

Informe  ])n‘lindnar.  Sobrt*  los  rtH-oiUM-imientos  jeoldjicos  tie  los  terrenos  jKOrtdfl'eros 
de  Magallant's  tlel  Sur.  Por  el  Dta  tor  Johannes  Felsch.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc. 
Imprenta  y  Litt)graffa  Universo,  1916.  16  (1)  j).  map.  8®. 

Informe  presentatlo  al  ('on.sejo  tie  Instrucciiin  Primaria  .st)nre  horarios  tie  escuelas 
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Infome  que  presenta  al  Supremo  Gobiemo  la  oomisiun  de  maestros  delegados  para 
estudiar  el  sistema  escolar  de  la  eiudad  de  lluenos  Aires.  Inspeceion  Jeneral 
de  Instniccidn  Primaria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1913. 
147  p.  8°. 

Informe  sobre  el  agua  subterranea  de  la  rejion  de  Pica.  Por  el  Dr.  J.  Briigpen.  San- 
tiapo  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1918.  map.  70  p.  8°. 

Informe  sobre  el  carbdn  submarine  en  la  costa  de  la  provincia  de  Arauco.  Presentado 
por  el  Dr.  J.  Briigpen.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta,  Lit.  i  Enc.  BaK-elona, 
1914.  7  p.  8°. 

Inspeceion  Jeneral  deFerrocarrilesenEstudioiConstruccion  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1901-1917.  40  pamphlets.  4°.  [A  series  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Ministerio 
de  Industria  i  Obras  Publicas,  being  engineers’  reports  and  contracts  for  various 
State  railroads.] 

Instrucciones  generales  para  los  ingenieros  jefes  encargados  de  la  construccidn  de 
ferro<'arriles.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1918.  8  p.  4°. 
(Publication  of  the  Ministerio  de  Industria  y  Obras  Publicas,  Direction  de 
Obras  Publicas.) 

Instrucciones  meteorolugicas.  Institute  Meteoroh')gica  y  Get)ff8ico.  Santiago  da 
Chile,  Litograffa  Barcelona,  1919.  illus.  124  p.  8°. 

Itineraries  de  trenes  de  pasajeros.  Red  Central  i  Ramales  con  indicaciones  de  los 
fletes  corresjiondientes  a  los  principales  recorridos  i  un  piano  anexo.  Sexta 
edition  ohcial.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Sociedad  Imprenta  Universe,  1919.  map. 
20  (1)  p.  8°.  (Publication  of  the  Direccidn  jeneral  de  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado). 

Leccidn  pnictica  st)bre  cultivt)  de  cereales.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1916.  30  p.  8°. 

-  Pt)r  Roberto  Opazo  G.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1918.  illus. 

31  p.  8°. 

Leccidn  pnictica.  Cuitlados  culturales  de  las  chacras,  vihas  i  arbtdtnlas  ensilaje- 
Por  Rtiberto  0|)azo  G.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago,  1916.  34  p.  8°. 

Lt'ccidn  pnictica  st»bre  ])Iantacidn  y  cuitlado  de  las  arboledas.  Por  Roberto  Opazo  G. 
Santiago  tie  Chile,  Imprt'iita  Santiago,  1918.  30  p.  8°. 

Ix^cidn  })nictica  sobre  pre))araci6n  tie  terrends  y  siembra  de  chacras.  Vacufiaciiin 
anti-carbunclo.sa.  [Por]  Roberto  Opazo  G.  2tl  etl.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Im- 
l)renta  Santiago,  1918.  illus.  36  p.  8°. 

Lei  tie  reorganizacidn  tie  Itw  ferrtK-arriles  del  Estatlo.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
tie  los  FerrtK-arriles  del  Estado,  1914.  22  p.  8®. 

Lei  i  reglamento.  Sobre  neutralizacidn  i  depuracidn  de  los  residuos  tie  los  t*sta- 
blecimientt»8  industriales.  Ministerio  de  Industrias  i  Obras  Publicas.  Santiago 
tie  Chile,  Inqtrenta  Santiago,  1917.  13  p.  8°. 

Lei  Xt».  3170  st»bre  intlemnizaciones  jwr  accidentes  del  trabajo  i  rt*glamento  jeneral 
para  la  aplicacidn  tie  la  lei  Xo.  3170,  aprobado  por  decreto  supremo  de  19  tie 
Junio  tie  1917.  Ministerio  del  Interior.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Santiago, 
1917.  54  p.  8°. 

Lejuxlacidn  sobre  ferr<M-arriles  ]>articulan‘s.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  FLscal  tie  la 
Penitenciaria,  1916.  122,  ii  p.  8°.  (Publication  of  the  Mini.sterio  tie  Ferro¬ 
carriles.) 

Leyt*s  i  reglamento  tie  iH*sca.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  lmi)renta  Universitaria,  1919. 
38  (6)  p.  12°. 

La  libreta  medico  petlagtijica.  Por  Arthur  Xyns.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  StK-iedatl 
“Imprenta  y  Litograffa  Universo,”  1913.  19  p.  8°. 

LLstas  tie  ascensos.  Decreto  reglamentario  Xo.  3143  de  13  tie  Mayo  tie  1910.  1ns- 
ptveidn  Jeneral  de  Instniccidn  Primaria.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  1913.  136  (1)  p.  8° . 

lat  lucha  contra  el  cancer  tie  la  mujer.  Ctmferencia  datla  en  la  StK-itnlad  Cientifica 
tie  Chile  en  sesidn  tie  15  de  Xoviembre  tie  1915.  Por  el  Dr.  Mofses  .\maral. 
Santiago,  Sisdedad  Imp.  i  Lit.  Barcelona,  1915.  16  p.  8°. 
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Mai  do  cadera.'i.  Tripanosomiasis  do  1<k«  equidos  siidamorioaiios.  Sorvicio  Votori- 
nario  Xaoional,  1917.  no  imprint.  Ifi  p.  8°. 

Mariposas  porjuduialos.  For  Carlos  Silva  Figuoroa.  Santiago  do  Chile,  Soccidn 
Iniprosionoa  dol  Instituto  Motooroldjioo,  1915.  illus.  13  ]).  8°. 

Medios  de  fomontar  la  ])roduccidn  naoional.  For  Podro  Luis  (ionzaloz.  Santiago  do 
Chile,  Soc.  “Imp.  y  Lit.  I'nivorso,”  1909.  8  p.  8°. 

Memoria  i  anuario  dol  Ministorio  de  Justicia,  Diciombre  de  1915-Junio  de  1917.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  Lit  y  Enc.  FL«cal  de  la  Fenitenoiaria,  1917.  477,  vi  i>.  8°. 

Memoria  del  Consojo  de  Defensa  Fiscal  correspondiente  al  ano  1914.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imjtronta  Chile,  1916.  xiii,  637  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  Delegacicin  Fhjoal  de  Salitreras.  Diciembre  31  de  1909.  Valparai.so, 
Sociedad  Imprenta  i  Lit.  I’nivorso,  1910.  294  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  dopartamento  de  contabilhlad  correspondiente  el  ano  1916.  Direccion 
General  de  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  lo.i  Ferro- 
carriles  del  Estado,  1917.  fold,  tables.  103  p.  8°. 

Memoria  ]>re.sentada  por  el  Director  Jeneral  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado  al  Senor 
Ministro  de  Industria  i  Obras  Piiblicaa  correspondiente  al  aiio  1914.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado,  1917.  ;i5,  68,  35  p.  4°. 
tables. 

Memoria  del  Rector  de  la  Universidad.  Anos  de  1911,  1912,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  8°.  6  pamps. 

Memoria  sobre  el  Congreso  de  Educacidn  Moral  de  la  Ilaya.  Presentada  al  gobierno 
por  el  Senor  Jorje  Huneeus  G.  Santi^^»o  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  i  Lit.  Universe,  1914. 
30  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  lefdo  por  S.  E.  el  Presidente  de  la  Rep6blica  en  la  apertura  de  las  sesiones 
ordinarias  del  Congreso  Nacional,  1°  de  Junio  de  1914.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Xacional,  1914.  62  p.  8°. 

La  metalurjfa  del  fierro  en  Chile.  (Siderurjfa.)  Esposicidn  Internacional  de  Agri- 
cultura  i  Xacional  de  Industrias.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp  y  Lit.  I’niverso, 
1910.  illus.  16  p.  8“. 

Minuta  sobre  el  esta<lo  de  la  instruccion  primaria  en  la  Repiiblica  al  terminar  el  aiio 
1910.  In8i>ecci6n  Jeneral  de  Instruccion  Primaria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
Universitaria,  1911.  22  p.  8°. 

The  neutrality  of  Chile.  The  grounds  that  prompted  and  justified  it.  Ry  Enrique 
Uocuant.  Translated  from  the  original  treatise  in  Spanish  by  Henry  Edward 
Swinglehurst.  Valparaiso,  Sociedad  Imprenta  y  Litograffa  Universe,  1919.  vii, 

210  p.  8°. 

Nomina  de  empleados  propietarios  en  el  servicio  de  instruccidn  primaria  hasta  el  31 
de  Diciembre  de  1912.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1913.  49  p.  8°. 

Normas  jenerales  que  deben  servir  de  base  para  la  terminacidn  del  Ferr<x?arril  de 
circunvalacion  de  Santiago.  Informe  presentado  por  la  comisidn  nombrada 
por  decreto  Xo.  1538  de  3  de  Julio  de  1912.  Santis^^  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imprenta 
Universe,  1915.  maps.  18  p.  4®.  (Publication  of  the  Ministerio  de  Indus¬ 
tria  i  Obras  Publicas.  Direccion  de  Obras  Piiblicas,  Inspeccidn  Jeneral  de 
Ferrocarriles.) 

Observaciones  meteorologicas  en  algunas  ciudades  de  Chile  (resumenes),  1911-1915. 
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Oficio  del  Instructor  Jeneral  de  Instruccion  Primaria  al  Senor  Ministro  de  Instruccion 
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Ojeada  jcneral  sobre  la  puericuUura  y  enseuanza  de  la  puericultura  en  las  escuelas 
de  nifias.  Eva  Quezada  Acharan.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imprenta  y  Lit. 
Universo,  1913.  23  p.  8°. 

Las  organizaciones  adminL-strativas  de  ferroearriles  en  los  diferentes  palses.  Minis- 
terio  de  Ferroearriles.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  los  Ferroearriles  del 
Estado,  1912.  196  p.  8®. 

Petroleo.  Informe  sobre  el  reeonocimiento  jeolojieo  de  los  indieios  de  petroleo  en  la 
provineia  de  Tarapaea.  Por  el  Ur.  Johannes  Felseh.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc. 
Imp.  i  Lit.  L'niverso,  1917.  map.  18  p.  8°. 

La  pieea  Europea.  Pieea  excelsa.  Por  Federico  Albert.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Im¬ 
prenta  Cervantes,  1910.  8  p.  8®. 

Las  pizarras  bituminosas  de  Lonquimai.  Informe  preliminar.  Por  el  Dr.  Johannes 
Felseh.  Santiago  de  Chile,  “SocitHiad  Imprenta  y  Litograffa  Universo,”  1916. 
14  p.  8®. 
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